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S° BSCRIBERS to NEPTUNE are well aware from previous edi- 
tortals that there has been some question whether or not the maga- 
zine could continue. This has been largely due to increased cost of pro- 
duction; the inflationary trend which is general throughout our economy. 
Costs have been constantly creeping up ever since the War, About eight 
years ago we increased the subscription price from $5.00 to $6.50 which 
carried the journal along comfortably for a couple of years. Then the 
spiral began again. By 1957 we were slipping behind and by early au- 
tumn 1958 it was obvious that fees from our subscriptions and adver- 
tising would fail to meet our expenses through the end of the fiscal year 
by some $3,000. 

Faced with these facts, it was a discouraged group of a dozen Edktors 
and members of the Advisory Board who met on 20 September in Walter 
Whitehill’s barn in North Andover. As we talked, however, and read a 
letter from our printer, Mr. Fred Anthoensen of Portland, we became 
more encouraged. The NEPTUNE has never had any endowment as do 
some similar journals. For this reason the subscriptions have never car- 
ried it on a commercial basis. Without having its headquarters in the 
Peabody Museum of Salem, where members of the Staff have handled all 
the business and editorial work on Museum time or at home, it could 
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never have been published at all. Neither would it have been possible 
without the patience, help and understanding of Mr. Anthoensen and 
his staff at The Anthoensen Press in Portland, and of Harold Hugo of 
the Meriden Gravure Company who has produced the collotype plates. 
Prior to our meeting we had carefully looked into the possibility of mak 
ing savings by changing the format of the magazine. Suggestions of 
various kinds had been received, and surprisingly enough a great many 
letters from subscribers saying that they would rather pay a higher sub- 
scription rate than have the appearance of the journal changed. Actual- 
ly, savings made by changes in the format or by turning to offset print- 
ing were more illusory than real. None of the format changes would 
materially reduce costs, and a bid obtained from a Boston printer for 
an offset journal turned out to be $400 more per number than we ari 
paying at present. 

The many letters we recerved from subscribers and from members of 
the Advisory Board who were unable to attend, were extremely helpful 
and all suggestions in them were considered. 

After a stimulating discussion and a perusal of all of the communi 
cations, we actually felt a great deal more cheerful, and the following 
conclusions were unanimously reached and went into effect 1 Januar) 


1O59- 


1. The cost per number since the journal was founded has in- 
creased from roughly $1,000 to $2,000, and since the original 
subscription price was $5.00, it seemed logical that in these infla- 


tionary days subscriptions should increase proportionately. It was 


decided, therefore, that NEPTUNE could only survive if people 


were willing to subscribe at $10.00 a year. If most of our subscrib- 
ers will stick with us this will comfortably carry the NEPTUNE. 
Single numbers will be $2.75. As the number of people in the coun- 
try interested in such journals seems to stay at about a thousand it 
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is not anticipated that there will be any great increase in subscrib- 


ers. It has hung at this figure pretty consistently over the years. 


2. It was also decided to increase the price of all complete back vol- 
umes to $10.00 and single numbers to $2.75, regardless of the 
original price. 

3. While regular plates will be reduced to jour per number for the 
time being, it was decided to try a special eigit-plate picture section 
in each issue, and seek financial assistance for this purpose. The 
first picture section is in the present number and shows most of the 
series of Currier and Ives large folios of clipper ships in the Shel- 
burne Museum. We are indebted to Mrs. J. Watson Webb for her 
assistance and for consenting to having her pictures reproduced. 
4. Additional support is invited and will be solicited to help make 
up the current deficit and to improve and enlarge the magazine. As 
Lincoln Colcord inspired the founding of this journal and as he 
was a good friend of most of us working with the magazine, it is 
planned that such donations received be called the Lincoln Colcord 
Fund unless otherwise stipulated by the donor, which seemed a suat- 
able way to perpetuate his memory. The American Neptune, Inc., 
is a charitable corporation and all donations to it are Federal tax 
deductible items. Several donations have already been recewved. 

5. Until we are solvent again it is planned to make several sav- 
ings by reducing the press run, limiting the illustrations except for 
the special picture section, and eliminating the bibliography of 
maritime writings which was a very costly thing to print. There 
is a possibility that this will be picked up by one of the other mari- 
time journals. 


In addition to elimination of the bibliography, a few other editorial 


changes have been made. We plan to return to book reviews which many 
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of our subscribers have requested, but to limit them to books of a serious 
maritime, historical nature and make no attempt at reviewing the many 
potboilers and books intended primarily for entertainment which flood 
the market. It 1s planned to have two editorial meetings a year in Boston 
where we can have discussions on articles submitted, features and other 
editorial details. 

It is our sincere hope that the subscribers to the AMERICAN NEP- 
TUNE, most of whom have taken the magazine for many years, and who 
have been our patient and good friends, will consider the journal worth- 
while enough to bear the increased cost. If, at the end of 1959, it is ob- 
vious that not enough people care about it to pay $10.00 a year, we will 
be forced to discontinue publication. If, however, subscribers stay at ap- 
proximately the same number we should be able to carry along very com- 
fortably for an indefinite time, and unless costs take further large 
jumps we should be able to increase the amount of material printed and 
illustrations in the journal after our deficit is paid up. It is also hoped 
that more good friends will want to help the yournal by making contri- 
butions to the NEPTUNE as a charitable corporation. 

For some years the Smith Bindery in Philadelphia has been binding 
the NEPTUNE for many of our subscribers. This concern has now gone 
out of business and we have received a letter from the New England 
Book Binding Company, 24 Blackstone Street, Cambridge 39, Massa- 
chusetts, saying that they would be delighted to bind THe AMERICAN 


NEPTUNE in the standard blue binding for our subscribers for $3.50 


a volume plus postage. Magazines for binding and correspondenc 
should be sent directly to the company and not to the NEPTUNE. 


ERNEST S. DopGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 





Massachusetts Maritime Microcosm 


BY SAMUEL LAPHAM 


“ISTORY is a moving fabric woven from many threads. The ever- 
crossing woof of years, carried by the shuttle of time, interlaces at 
right angles the flowing warp of people’s lives. Other influences, 

other threads from other looms, weave in and out at different angles. Ac- 
tivities color portions of the fabric, the dye widening, narrowing or fad- 
ing out along the weave as it moves; while, in the warp, the yarns in the 
threads increase or lessen as generation follows generation. Here is a strip 
of family history, torn from along the warp, three hundred years long, 
widely stained with the blue of the sea and patterned with ships over most 
of its length—but with the hue finally dying away into other tones and 
designs as time and generations pass. It is an outline of ships and men as 
reflected through public records and private documents of eight genera- 
tions from a Scituate settler (1634). 


I. SEA BEHIND, WILDERNESS BEFORE. 
(First through fourih generations) 


Thomas Lapham was of the County of Kent, England. In 1634, dis- 
turbed by the increasing clashes between the Dissenters and the Church 
of England, he left the small holdings of his family that lay ‘in ‘Tenterden, 
near to Sir Edw. Hales, his land near a place called Bures Ile”* to find free- 
dom of worship in the New World. In ‘Tenterden he met John Witherly, 
master of Hercules out of Sandwich, who was to transport others from Kent 
to Scituate, Massachusetts. Thomas, by claiming some prior sea experi- 
ence, arranged with him to be signed on as ‘helper’ on the ship for the 
outward passage only.* 


1W. B. Lapham, Lapham Family Register (Augusta, Me.: Sprague, Owen and Nash, Printer, 
1873), p. 5. Hereinafter cited as LFR. 

2 Plymouth Colony Records, XII, 194, Satisfaction of Mary Lapham, widow of Thomas for sale 
of lend in England by her husband during his life. 


3B. B. B. Aldridge, Laphams in America (Victor, N. Y., privately printed, 1953), p. 406. Herein 
after cited as L. in A. 
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Hercules, reported as ‘200 tons, 12 feet broad above decks, four-score 
feet long and 16 feet deep’ sailed on 4 March 1634.* Having made her 
landfall on the four sand cliffs of Scituate, she discharged her passengers 
and Thomas Lapham. In Scituate, ‘Thomas joined the First Church on 
24 March 1636,° in which body Nathaniel Tilden, formerly of Tenterden, 
was an elder. Mary Tilden, his eldest daughter, with her mother and oth- 
er children had been on Hercules in the same crossing as Thomas and three 
years later he married her on 13 March 1637.° By that time he had ac- 
quired land and was referred to as a planter, not a mariner, although his 
house was located on the North River near the harbor.’ 

One of the 232 freemen of the 3,000 inhabitants that composed Ply- 
mouth Colony in 1643,* he had taken the Freeman’s Oath on 5 March 
1639.° By this time as a past mariner as well as a father in a cold climate 
he held there was danger in complete immersion in water—either salt 
or holy. Hence in 1642 he was one of the leaders of the faction against in- 
fant immersion baptism in a violent church row that finally split the con- 
gregation in two in 1645, the second church using sprinkling only.’° In 
the years that followed, he sold his holdings in England to Thomas Hil- 
lery for £12,"' and died in 1648, leaving two sons and four daughters.” 
He left to his inheritors a three-room house and possessions valued at £63 
4d including his short sword, his fowling piece, ten “Bookes,’ but no indi- 
cation of marine possessions."* 


From Thomas the emigrant, the generations expanded until, in the 
fourth, eleven descendants bore the name. In the line of descent followed 
in this article the generations ran: ‘Thomas, Jr. (1643-1720), Samuel (I) 
(1676-1757), and Joshua (1710-after 1762).** Thomas, Jr., was listed 


+ Private records of Donald A. Lapham and Lewis Linzel (dec.) of Carlisle, Mass. 

5LFR,p.5 

6 Ibid. 

7 L.in A., p. 406. 

8G. F. Willison, Saints and Strangers (New York: Reynold & Hitchcock, 1945), p. 318. 

® Samuel Deane, History of Scituate, Mass. (Boston: James Loring, 1831), p. 154. 

10 Ibid., pp. 60-64, 83-84. Willison, op. cit., pp. 258, 259. Rev. Charles Chauncy accused Lapham 
and others of holding the decisive meeting without prayer, on short notice, at a time of danger 
and in a blizzard—these things preventing him and his side being present. Their reply, in a some- 
what sarcastic, pious tone, pointed out in effect that participants had come from as far as thirty 
miles distant and no one had been reported either scalped or frozen to death along the roads. 

11 Plymouth Colony Records, XII, 194. 

12 LFR, pp. 6-7. 

13G. E. Bowman, ‘Plymouth Colony Wills and Inventories,” The Mayflower Descendant, X 

1908), 198-200. 

14 Reference for Thomas, Jr.--Deane, op. cit., p. 302; Vital Records of Scituate, Mass., to 1850 
(Boston: N. E. Hist. & Geneal. Soc.), Il, 40g. For Samuel (1)—Vital Records of Scituate, 1, 215; J. W. 
Willard, “Gravestone Records from Cemetery Marshfield Hills, Mass.,” The Mayflower Descendant, 
IX (1907), 167. For Joshua—Vital Records of Scituate, 1, 214; LFR, p-9 
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among those who shared in the distribution of the common-held lands ol 
the colony when their general holding was abolished in 1673.*° The 
homes of these generations shifted back and forth between Scituate, 
Marshfield, and Pembroke, as marriages occurred and land was reclaimed 
from the wilderness for the newer towns;** all, however, lying within a 
fifteen-mile radius from Scituate and the ocean. Occupations of the sec- 
ond through fourth generations are uncertain; the sea may have played 
a part, but at first, planting to raise supplies for the influx of later-coming 
colonists appears the most likely. However, upon the cessation of this 
movement with civil war in England in 1641, profit from farming les- 
sened and other occupations supported by sea trade became a necessity. 
By the fifth generation, therefore, in general they had turned back to the 
sea and maritime activities. 


Il. BLoop Is THE PRICE FOR ADMIRALTY. 
(Fifth and sixth generations) 


Samuel (II) (1738-1788)"" was one of the fifth generation. At fifty he 
had been a sea captain for an unknown number of years. The scope of his 
voyages, the names of the ships that he commanded or owned have yet to 
be found by research, but there still exists his pewter tankard, eight in- 
ches high, engraved ‘Captain Samuel Lapham’ and silver plated over the 


pewter. Living at Pembroke as his home between voyages, he had seen his 
two oldest sons, Samuel (III) and Luther, follow the sea as he had done be- 
fore them."* In 1785 his third son, George Bryant, was at twelve still at 
home, accompanying his father when they went some few blocks to visit 
his old friends, the Magoun family. There, George would find ‘Thatcher 
Magoun destined to become Medford’s first and most famous shipbuild- 
er,’® but now a boy about George's own age with whom he played while 
their elders talked. ‘here would be a spice of interest in the talk between 
his elders as Lemuel, Samuel (I1)’s youngest brother, who had served in 
the Revolutionary Army,*’ was showing more than a passing interest in 
Lydia Magoun. 


15 Deane, op. Cit., p. 150. 
16 Ibid., p. go2. LFR, p. 7. 

17 Vital Records of Scituate, 1, 216. Vital Records of Pembroke, Mass., to 1850 (Boston: N. E. 
Hist. & Geneal. Soc., 1911), p. 423. Sequence of children of Joshua given in LFR, pp. 8-9, is incor- 
rect. Samucl was eldest not fifth. Joshua married 3 March 1736/7. Samucl baptized 22 October 
1738. (Vital Records of Scituate, Il, 176; 1, 216.) 

18 LFR, p. 13. 

1¥$. E. Morison, The Maritime History of Massachusetts Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921), 


Ip. 102-103. 
i . 


20 LFR, p. Q. 


t 
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Samuel (II) died in 1788. His tombstone stood for quiet pride in his 
calling, bearing, in accordance with his wishes, no sad verses about death, 
instead his name with the title ‘Captain’ and his age given in an abbre- 
viated Latin phrase.** He had six children,” but was fortunate enough to 
die before learning that those that follow the sea pay toll to fate. 

State maritime activities in the young republic were so great that 
among approximately forty-five males of the sixth generation of Lap- 
hams, nine of them perished in far-off land or sea tragedies.** Out of that 
ever-widening circle of descendants of Thomas, first, two of Captain 
Sam's blood cousins and then the two eldest of his own sons were to lie 
under the waves half the world apart; two in the tropic waters of the 
Indian Ocean, seventeen degrees above the Equator; two in the cold Pa- 
cific, seventeen degress below the Arctic Circle. Survivors’ accounts re- 
cord the happenings. Daniel Saunders, Jr., mariner of Salern, tells of the 
Arabian coast disaster.”* 

The ship, Commerce, out of Boston, John Leach master, left the Isle of 
France (Mauritius) on 27 January 1792 bound for Madras. On her as 
mariners were two Lapham cousins, King and Charles,”* descended like 
Samuel (II) from Samuel (1) of the third generation. Upon arrival 28 
March, Captain Leach was succeeded by Captain Samuel Johnson of 
Rhode Island. On board also were her two merchant-owners making, 
with the crew, a total complement of 17 whites, 24 lascars, and one negro. 
On 28 April she sailed for Bombay on the opposite side of the huge penin- 
sula of India. Having widely doubled Cape Comorin, they approached 
the coast expecting to sight Bombay. ‘To their surprise on 10 June, Telli- 
cherri, 400 miles south of Bombay, appeared on the skyline. Turning 
away and tacking across the Equator to 6° S. to gain the southwest trades, 
they then stood northward and westward. Observations on g July gave 
their position as Lat. 16.93 N., Long. 58 E. On 10 July, four hours after 
soundings showed no bottom at 120 fathoms, the lead at midnight struck 
at thirty fathoms. Supposing himself again on the coast of Malabar, John- 
son stood NNW. Why he assumed this when his observation of the day 


21 Gravestone Record, Pembroke Centre Cemetery. 
22 LFR and L, in A. list four children. Original papers of release of administrator by the Plym 


outh County Probate are in possession of author and list two additional daughters, Lydia, wife of 
David Glover; Mary, wite of Alexander Bonney. 


23 LFR, pp. 9-14. 
24 Daniel Saunders, Jr., A Journal of the Travels and Sufferings of Daniel Saunders, jun. (Salem: 


Thomas E. Cushing, 1794). The account that follows is an abbreviated condensation from the above 
Journal amended in part on the basis of family records. 


25 Ibid., p. 13. LFR, pp. 12, 15. 
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before had put him at 58° E. with Bombay approximately 1,000 miles due 
east, the narrator does not disclose. At three in the morning, the ship 
struck bottom and dawn revealed that they were hard aground three miles 
offshore from the sandy beaches of Arabia. This is referred to in the ac- 
count as being off Cape Morebet, which on maps of 1900 is apparently the 
eastern end of Ghubbet-al-Kamar.** 

\ scouting party rowed to the beach, encountered hostile natives, but 
managed to return. As the ship was fast aground, bilged, and gradually 
filling, they decided, rather than go ashore, to have the entire company 
take to the ship’s three boats and endeavor to sail along the shore to Mus- 
cat, 400 miles away. The boats loaded, they ran eastward along the coast, 
anchoring just off the land and beyond the breakers at night. On the 
twelfth rough seas overwhelmed the yawl, and its crew was divided be- 
tween the remaining boats. On the thirteenth the wind worsened and 
rather than sink, they headed for the shore. The longboat got through 
the breakers, but the pinnace capsized and three of the six in her drowned. 


Drowned off the coast of Arabia 13 July 1792, King Lapham, 
Ship’s carpenter of the Commerce.** 


The remainder set out along the shore to be seized and stripped to rags 
by a band of Arabs, who then turned them loose to make their way, if they 
could, to Muscat. From the fifteenth onwards they struggled along the 


shore and across rocky projections, living on crabs and brackish water 
among the rocks, burned by the sun and failing one by one. 


21 July 1792, Died of exhaustion on the 
Arabian beach, Charles Lapham, Mariner.?* 


On 22 July, the survivors met a group of less hostile Arabs with a camel 
train, who for promise of pay, let them accompany the increasing band 
from oasis to oasis until they reached Muscat on 12 August. There, the 
resident consul paid off the Arabs and found a Bengalese vessel on which 
most of the group could work their passage to Bombay. ‘This was reached 
on go August. Of the seventeen white persons, eight had survived.” 


* * * * * * * * ¥ 


26 Index Geographicus (London, 18—) shows Morebat, Arabia, in Lat. 16.53 N.; Long. 54.33 E. 
This information furnished by Asst. Dizector of Naval History, Capt. F. K. Loomis, U.S.N. (Ret.), 
Dept. of the Navy. 


27 Saunders, op. cit., p. 19. 
28 Ibid., pp. 34, 55, 56, 59. 
29 Ibid., p. 128. 
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Slightly more than a decade later and haif the world away on the north- 
west coast of America, tragedy again occurred. Resurrected by F. W. 
Howay from contemporary accounts, the tale is as follows:°° 

Atahualpa of Boston, owned by Theodore Lyman, sailed in August 1803 
for the northwest coast of America. On board as able seamen were Samuel 
(111) and Luther Lapham, sons of Samuel (II).** Samuel (IIT) had already 
made a round trip to Bremen in 1800 on the snow Panther, Joe Plumber 
master, also Lyman-owned.* Arriving in the North Pacific in January 
1804 they traded for furs that summer and wintered off the coast. ‘The be- 
ginning of 1805 found them again working along the mainland of British 
Columbia centering activities on Lat. 52 N. 

On g June Alahualpa lay at anchor in Milbank Sound just off an Indian 
village ruled by Chief Kiete (or Calete). ‘Trading commenced and con- 
tinued until the twelfth when, disagreement arising, the natives withdrew 
from the ship in their canoes towards nightfall. On the thirteenth they 
returned, apparently eager to resume‘trade, and boarded the ship. Kiete 
asked the captain to note the fine pile of furs in a canoe alongside and as 
Captain Porter bent over the rail, the chief stabbed him twice in the back 
and hurled him overboard. ‘This was the signal for a general attack by all 
Indians aboard. Reinforcements from canoes alongside, armed with dag- 
gers, pikes, and pistols swarmed over the vessel attacking the crew, who, 
unsuspectingly, were engaged in their daily chores. 

Utterly unprepared, the crew fought back with their jacket knives; the 
mate, after being shot in the first wave of attack, managed to get below, 
obtained his gun, and killed the chief before he himself died; the cook 
hurled pots of boiling water from the galley until cut down with an axe. 
Four of the crew finally fought their way below, reached the arms com- 
partment with its loaded inuskets and fired through the loopholes in the 
break of the forecastle. Under the gunfire the Indians wavered, some 
jumped overboard, and with the remnants of the crew increasing their 
resistance, the struggle turned in favor of the ship. With the deck cleared, 
a canoe was discovered under the bow, manned by twelve Indians hacking 
at the cable to part it so A tahualpa would drift ashore. A swivel was rushed 
from the after part of the deck and its blast swept the canoe clear of all but 
one savage. 

In the pause that followed the discharge, the topsails were loosed, the 

30 F. W. Howay, ‘The ‘Trading Voyages of the Atahualpa,’ The Washington Historical Quar- 


terly, XIX (1g28), 5-10. The account that follows is an abbreviated condensation from the accounts 
enlarged in part on the basis of family papers. 


1 Ibid., p. 7. Columbian Centinel, 24 June 1806. 


'2 Receipt for wages, dated 28 April 1800, in possession of author. 
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cable cut on board, and, with the sails slatting and filling, Atahualpa stag- 
gered away from the village anchorage towards the open sound. Of a 
crew of twenty-nine, ten had been killed, and the captain, chief mate. 
second mate, and captain’s clerk were dead. Except for four unhurt, most 
of the rest were severely wounded and the survivors could scarcely control 
the ship under way. 

At first they tried to reach New Heita, but the wind shifting they had 
to sail westward, burying the dead at sea while passing through Queen 
Charlotte Sound on 17 June. They finally reached Nahwittie, Vancouver 
Island, where in that far outpost of civilization they had hopes of obtain- 
ing assistance. ‘hey may have found there the brig Lydia likewise owned 
by Lyman* and presumably the ship Juno* under ‘Nor’west John’ De- 
Wolf, trader, out of Bristol, Rhode Island. Again the price of admiralty 
was paid with the notation: 


Killed in Milbank Sound B.C. 13 June 1805 
Samuel Lapham (III), Mariner; Luther Lapham, Mariner.*® 


With her vacancies filled as well as could be, Atahua!pa continued her 
voyage, made the Sandwich Islands, then Canton,* and finally reached 
Boston in June 1806 nearly a year later. So slow and devious was the trans- 
mission of news in those days that it was not until April 1806 garbled re- 


ports reached home,” apparently via Hawaii. These became distorted as 
they spread among the family connections until 65 years later the pub- 
lished family history attributed the attack to Sandwich Islanders and sub 
stituted the name of James of the following generation in place of Luth- 
er.®* A final postscript to the tragedy is a memo that reached George B. 
Lapham as administrator of his brothers’ estates reading: 


Memo Boston June 20 1807 
the Subscriber holds a note of hand given by Captain Jno DeWolf for sundry 
clothing bought on the N.West Coast. Five dollars was for sundries belonging to 


>. W. Howay, ‘A List of Trading Vessels in the Maritime Fur Trade 1805-1814,’ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, ord Series, NXNVI (1982). Lydia was at Nahwittie some time prior to 
and until 11 July 1805. This reference furnished through kindness of Charles H. P. Copeland 
Curator, Maritime History, Peabody Museum. 

34 Capt. John DeWolf (Nor'west John) owned in 1803 one vessel trading to the NW. coast, Juno 
out of Bristol, Rhode Island. This statement furnished by Charles H. P. Copeland, Curator, Mari 
time History, Peabody Museum, to identify a DeWolf reference occurring in family records, later 
herein quoted. 

35 Howay, “Trading Voyages of the Atahualpa,” p. 8. dnnual Register London, England), 2 
Mav 1806. 

36 Columbian Centinel, 2 April 

37 Ibid. 

38 LFR, p. 19. Mrs. Willowdean C, Handy, Librarian of the Hawaiian Historical Society, Hone 
lulu, located for the author the article (Note 90) that corrected this error. 


1500 
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the late Saml. and Luther Lapham—this sum I promise to pay to the Administrator 
on their Estates—when § DeWolf shall pay me—Theo Lyman. 


A tangible memento from the end of this period is a merchant marine 
ensign, five by eight feet bearing fifteen stars (three horizontal rows of 
five) and thirteen stripes. This apparently was made prior to the fifteen- 
star, fifteen-stripe flag that was official from 1795 to 1818 and plainly far 
precedes those of the clippers that came into the family’s hands a half 
century later. Also from this time comes a double dinner set of Canton 
china, approximately two hundred pieces, similar to that on display at 
Mt. Vernon, but in dragon’s blood red and white with handles tipped in 
goid instead of the blue and white of Washington’s.* 


III. IRON SINEWS FOR THE EAGLE’s Broopn. 
(Sixth generation) 


By 1800 maritime industry in New England had so increased that its 
quickened tempo drew subordinate activities into its sphere. More docu- 
ments of a personal nature have survived and make events more alive than 
in official records. 


Among these, a subsidiary phase of ship construction gives a somewhat 
unusual authentic source of information, not often found surviving from 
this period. This is the business account book of George B. Lapham’s 


Ships’-Iron Works at Medford, kept in his own handwriting. It is a leath- 
er-covered book eight by twelve inches containing 131 pages on which 
entries cover the years 1802 through 1825. Handed down in the family 
for 154 years, definite statements can be made from its records.*° 
George B. Lapham (1773-1832)*' was the only surviving son of Captain 
Samuel Lapham (II), after his brothers’ deaths on Atahualpa’s tragic voy- 
age. Following his father’s decease he had married in 1800, Merriel Whit- 
ton of Hingham. Of a mechanical bent, rather than nautical like his 
brothers, he was by 1802 a partner in the firm of Lapham and Thomas, 
shipsmiths at Weymouth.* This firm was dissolved two years later when 
he established his own firm, the Lapham Ships’-Iron Works, at Medford 
in 1804. Why the partnership at Weymouth was terminated after a period 


39 The late Charles Over Cornelius, Curator of the Metropolitan Museum of New York, in- 
formed the writer that the approximate division into colors of these imported sets were 80 per cent 
blue, 15 per cent red and 5 per cent green. Morison, op. cit., lists a shipment in 1810 of 50 sets of 
blue only. A few individual pieces in purple-brown have been noted by the author in South Caro- 
lina. 

40 In possession of the author. Hereinafter cited as Acct. Book GBL. 

4. FR, p. 13. 

#2 Acct. Book GBL, pp. 1-47. 
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of not less than two years is not certain, but there is so much of circumstan- 
tial evidence that can be read into the records that the picture seems fairly 
clear. 

Friendship had existed between the elder generations of Lapham and 
Magoun, both long residents in Pembroke. Lemuel Lapham, Samuel 
(11)’s younger brother, had married L.ydia Magoun in 1792.** ‘The elder 
Magoun’s son, Thatcher Magoun, two years younger than George B., had 
become a ship’s carpenter, first with Enos Briggs at Salem and then at 
Barker's yard in Charlestown. Deciding to become a shipbuilder, he had, 
by 1802, picked out a site at Medford and founded his own shipyard.“ 
By 1804, one ship was following another on his ways and ships’ iron was 
needed for them. We can imagine him getting in touch with George B. 
as an old boyhood friend and pointing out need and opportunity for both, 
if the change were made. ‘This assumption can be supported by evidence 
of personal friendship through the years from business and personal rec- 
ords to an extent that cannot well be denied. On the business side, several 
Magoun accounts were opened immediately after the move and through 
the twenty years that follow, headings with his name outnumber all 
others. 

From the account book can be partially visualized the conduct of a 
ships’ ironworks of that day, particularly as in addition to the detailed ac- 
counts of clients, George B. was accustomed to enter, from time to time, 
certain personal memos. Also, we can get a picture of the tastes and the 
trend of costs not only in business, but in the personal life of the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. This happens because workmen and cus- 
tomers frequently bought provisions and other items from other con- 
cerns, had them paid for by the Lapham Iron Works, and charged on their 
accounts there. 

The first forty-seven pages in the account book carry minor accounts of 
the earlier partnership at Weymouth, the earliest entry dated 20 January 
1802. The first Medford entry as an independent concern is dated 21 De- 
cember 1803 and others lap back on some of the pages used at Weymouth. 
It is not until 12 February 1804 that a personal memo indicates the final 
termination of the partnership at Weymouth and the formal establish- 
ment of George B. Lapham’s own firm in Medford. ‘This reads: 


Medford, Feb. 12th 1804—Then Settled up My work to this day | with Megan and 


Ingel set | up to Dec. 16th 1803 and all our | small accounts and the Brig settled up. 
i3 Vital Records of Pembroke, p. 307. 


44 Charles Brooks, History of the Town of Med ford (Boston: James M. Usher, 1855), pp. 360-362. 
Hereinafter cited as History of Med ford. 
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Another enlightening view is an entry recording the e >mployees upon the 
opening of business in Medford that states: 


Ingels came to work Dec. 16th at 12.50 | per month Burnham came to work | Janu- 
ary 4th 1804 wages at 12.50 | per month | Lazel came Jan. 21st 1804 at 1.00 per 
day. | Pratt came to work May 1st, 1804 at 14.00 | dollars per month wages. 


This is a pleasing relief from what would have been entered today as to 
withholding, social security, check-off dues, and unemployment compen- 
sation. 

During the next twenty-one years there are recorded the names of ap- 
proximately forty-five clients, some occurring only once, others frequent- 
ly, and that of Thatcher Magoun practically continuously. Other recog- 
nized shipbuilders such as Turner, Fuller, Sprague and James, and EF. 
& H. Rogers*® appear; also various captains, among them Ewing, Bradlie, 
and Scott with their titles attached. Some have ‘Mr.’ before their full 
names or last names only and others have merely their names. The cus- 
tomary heading of each account (though variations and omissions occur) 
s ‘Medford’ followed by the date, by the customer’s name, then ‘Det’ 
(Debit?) then ‘to Geo. B. Lapham Iron Works,’ and finally the entry ‘for 
your Ship’ or ‘for your Brig.’ Only one vessel is named indicating that 
names were not selected at the start of construction. In this single case the 
entry shows that on 13 October 1824 George Fuller had some ironwork 
made for ‘B. America.*® Clients mixed up domestic orders at times with 
ships’-iron orders as witness Mr. Shead, who rushed in one December day 
and ordered ‘two straps for my slead [sic] and sixteen nails.’ 

One account In unusual form is that for a Thatcher Magoun ship, 
opened on 8 March 1811.* ‘UVhe poundages involved in this case are listed 
in long columns headed ‘Nailes,’ ‘Spikes,’ ‘Bolts,’ and in a great number 
of shorter columns with almost undecipherable names of construction 
items of iron. ‘There are no dates except the heading date and no prices 


although each page has the notation “This is settled.’ In weight, the spikes 
alone amount to approximately 3,600 pounds and the bolts to 5,500 
pounds and the total iron was 14,930 pounds. No ships, only brigs, were 
launched by Magoun in 1811 so this might be Emily of 361 tons, whose 
date is given as 1812.** However, the weight of iron involved seems exces- 


45H. K. Richardson, ‘Medford Built Ships.” Nautical Research Journal, IV (1952), 50. These 
shipbuilders operated in the following periods: Sprague and James (1816-1842), Calvin Turner 
(1807-1816), George Fuller (1817-1845), E. and H. Rogers (1822-1825). 

Acct. Book GBL, p. 93. Hall Gleason, Old Ships and Shipbuilding Days of Med ford (Medford, 
Mass.: J. ©. Muller, Jr., 1936), p. 58, lists America as a brig of 170 tons, built 1824, E. Parker, 1. 
Stevens, et al., owners. 

* Acct. Book GBL, pp. 68-71 

Gleason, op. cit., p. 55 
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sive when compared with other accounts and identification remains ob- 
scure. Griffiths, some forty years later in 1850, considered ships of two 
decks required forty pounds of iron fastenings for every ton of displace- 
ment; this being enough to ‘square fasten the ship . .. in a word for all the 
metal fastenings required in a ship.’* 

‘A. more typical account selected as being the most completely detailed 
in the whole volume as to dates, weights, and prices of ships’ iron occurs 
in 1818 and is reproduced below. It is for a brig built for Bixby Valentine 
and Co. apparently not constructed in a Medford shipyard as the histories 
list none in that year for that owner.” Deliveries start on 19 June and end 
on 2y September and cover four pages of the account book.” 


Meditord, June igth, 1818 Det. 
Bixby Valentine and Co. to G. B. Lapham 
to Iron Work for your Brig: 


to 17 of Wedges and tool at 10 cents pr. 

to Repairing 2 crowbars 

to Steel D. bolts and Start Band Coal chisel 

to Repairing Shackel Bar twice 

to Steel D. bolt 

to 14 pound of Spikes at 10 Cents per 

to Repairing Wedges 

to 1614 of Bolts 

to Clip hook 

to g of Spikes 

to 15 of Spikes 

to 31 of Bolts pound 

to 6 pound of Spikes 

to 471% of Bolts 

to 16 of Spikes 

to 15 of Do 

to 10 of Do 

to 25, of Do 

15% of Spikes 

to 15 of Do 

to 18 of Do 

to 20 of Spikes 

to 56 of Spikes 

to one Dog 3 pound .30 

to Rep. Crow Bar 14 

49 John W. Griffiths, Marine and Naval Architect, Treatise on Marine and Nawal Architecture 

or Theory and Practice Blended in Ship Building (New York: Pudnev and Russell, Printers, 1850). 


Issued in 12 parts. Nos. 1-12, monthly, Januarv-December 1850, price seventy-five cents. Part 10, 
October 1850, p. 315. Hereinafter cited as Griffiths Treatise. 


50 Gleason, op. cit., p. 56. C. Turner had built the ship Paragon for them in 1815. 
51 Acct. Book GBL, pp. 79-82. 
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29 to 60 of Spikes 

30 to 100 of Do 

31 to 76 0f Do 
August 1 to 40 of Spikes 


[End of Page] 
Bixby Valentine and Co. Det 
to G. B. Lapham to Iron Work for youn 
Brig 
August 3 toone Dog Maid 
to 1614 pound of Spikes at 10 Cents 
to 11 of Bolts 
to 38 of Do 
to 14 of Spikes 
to 571% of Bolts at 10 Cents per 
to Repairing 61 pounds of old Bolts 5 cents 
to Repairing 108 pounds of old Bolts 
to 1614 of Bolts New 
to770f Do Do 
to 6714 of Do Do 
to Clenching 91 bolts at 1 Cents Fach 
to 40 pounds of D Nailes 
to 80 of Bolts Do Do 
to Clenching 20 bolts 
to 10 of Bolts 
to Repairing 4 of Bolts 
to 90 of D. Nailes 
Sett Set Nailes in deck 614 
to 72140f DN 
to Repairing 1014 old bolts 
to 2014 of Bolts 
to 7 of Spikes 
to 871% of D Nailes 
to repairing 2114 of old Bolts 
to 54 of D Nailes 
to 4 of Bolts 
to 514 of Bolts 
to 60 of D Nailes 
[End of Page] 
Bixby Valentine and Co. 
brig to G. B. Lapham Det 


August 26 to 16 of Spikes at 10 Cents 
to 614 of Bolts 
Sept. 1st to 7 of hatch Nailes 
to Rep 71% of old bolts 
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to 851% of plancher Nailes 
5% of Bolts 
to 1421% of waist Spikes 
to 4 of hatch Nailes 
1114 of (?) hinges and Nailes 
to g of Bolts 
to 391% pull hing plates Nailes 
to 36 of Reaminons 
to Repairing 5 old W hooks 
3 new W hooks 25 pounds 
to 8 of Bolts 
6 of D Nailes 
to 19 of puls for Windls 
to 26 of Bolt 
to 21 of Do 
to 37 of Do 
to 23 of hatch Wind Rings 
3114 of Bolts 
to 51 of Iron on Chaines 
to 3814 of Bolts 
to 1214 hatch Rings and Nailes 
61 of Iron on Chaines 
19 of Spikes 
Repairing 5714 of B Bolts 
{End of Page| 
September 18ih 1818 Bixby Valentine Co. 
to Iron Work for your Brig Det 
to G. B. Lapham 


to Shetting 2 augers and 314 B 
to one Auger 2 Map Nailes 
to 14 of pulirons 
to one of hatch N 2 hinches 
to 106 of Rudder Irons 
to Repairing 36 of old Bolts 
to 24 of Spikes 
to 22 of Rail Dogs and Nailes 
to 96 of Chain plates 
one Auger 
to Repairing 26 of Bolts 
36 Comers and plates under Chaines 
to 914 of Spikes 
to g of Bolts 
to g of Rudder irons plates Cat heads 
to 24 of Bolts 
io 141% of Spikes 
to 12 of D N and Dog Nailes 
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to Clinching 106 Bolts 
to Repairing 471% old Bolts 
to preventer plates 15 pounds 
) to 12 of Bolts 
to 27 of hatch Bars 
35 of Bolts 
to 26 of Preventer Bolts and Plates 
to Repairing 55 of Old Bolts 
to 1214 of Hinges and Nails 
to 15, of Bolts 
29 to forelocking g Chain Bolts and 2 Thimbes, ob 
Do to 2114 of Iron for Main sheet 


Total weight of iron furnished in the above account is about 2,200 
pounds and the cost adds up to $310.31. So, with such assistance from the 
ironworks, the brig was built. 

The prices of the iron articles as furnished vary through the years. Gen- 
erally bolts, spikes, and nails cost the same. In 1802 at Weymouth these 
were fourteen cents a pound and in Medford in 1809 the price was six 
cents. Thereafter it fluctuated as follows: 1812—12'% cents, 1818—10 
cents, 1820—15, cents, and 1824—6'% cents. This was the price to the 
shipbuilder. What the cost of the unfabricated material was to the pro- 
ducer and where and how it was obtained is not clear. Magoun appraised 
bar iron in 1832 at three and one-half to four cents a pound and ringbolts. 
spikes, etc., at seven to eight cents.** There is no record of wholesale pur- 
chase of iron, but, especially in the latter years, entries indicate some of it 
came from the shipbuilders. 

It is also not clear how much, if any, of the iron was produced in New 
England or America. Damaged records separate from the book, show dis- 
tinctly that part, certainly, was English and part Swedish in source. ‘The 
latter would be the superb, close-grained, malleable, rust-resistant prod- 
uct known even today as Swedish iron, but then regarded as the finest of 
the trade and the equivalent in iron to the top classification of fine flora 
of pre-Revolutionary indigo or the black-seeded sea island of the later 
cotton trade. Shapes were similar to present-day squares, rectangulars, 
flats, and rounds, but stock sizes ran up heavier and larger than today’s 
custom. 

In design the ships’ iron was purely functional based on use and 
strength requirements for the particular piece. There is no indication of 
ornamental iron being produced for ships or buildings. 


*2 Probate Court of Middlesex County, Mass.—Inventory and Appraisal of Estate of G. B. Lap- 
ham, 1833, First Series No. 13602. Hereinafter cited as Probate Court Records, GBL, 1833. 
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Generally in the purchase of iron there is no price given, a typical entry 


being:** 


Dec. 22, 1820 Credit to Sprague and James to Old Iron 
Good 1123 pounds 
Scrap 213 Do. 


One of the few of these entries bearing prices is that of: 


Oct 6, 1819—Credit to Thatcher Magoun to old iron 
Good 2400 pounds 156.52 
broken 622 pounds 18.60 


(A dollar error between old friends is evident.) As regards payments by 
the shipbuilder, accounts might be strung out with entries over six 
months or more and then generally marked ‘Settled’ with no date. Where 
dates appear, they may be from three months to a year after the last entry. 
These delayed payments conform with the apparent custom, at that time, 
of delay in presenting bills in other fields. Doctors’ bills were presented 
yearly on printed forms called for payment for services during the year, 
the only blanks having to be filled in being those for the amount of money 
and for the last numeral of the year. 

Among the different accounts are entries that let us see what living 
costs were in Medford during these years. For instance, ‘Thatcher Magoun 
at one time borrowed three ironworkers from the Lapham Iron Works 
and George B. paid their wages and board and charged this to Magoun. 
‘Thus we know that, at that period, you could obtain board for $3.00 per 
week while earning $1.00 per day. The same year Lazel, evidently his 
chief mechanic to judge from other entries, got advances for various items. 
This lets us know that in 1804 Medford rum was twenty-eight cents a 
quart and tobacco (quantity unstated) was ten cents a purchase. Mixed 
through most accounts are items that have nothing to do with the ships’- 
iron business. Clients bought what they needed in town and apparently 
told the shopkeeper, ‘Mr. Lapham will pay you and charge it to my ac- 
count at the Iron Works.’ Thus, in one of Magoun’s accounts we find 
mixed among charges for spikes, rudder irons, chains, etc., such an item 
as ‘to 27 of Veal at 7¢ a pound.’ The absence of such items from the re- 
produced Bixby Valentine account is another indication that this brig 


was not built in Medford. Other mixed accounts show potatoes at fifty 
cents a bushel; rye in 1807 was ninety cents a bushel; pork in 1804 twelve 


53 Acct. Book GBL, p. 84. 
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and one-half cents a pound. Coffee was thirty-two cents a pound in Janu- 
ary 1804 though in December 1809 it had been twenty-nine cents. In 1819 
raw linseed oil was $1.92 for ‘a gallon and a half’ while three and one-half 
pints of boiled oil was sixty-six cents. And in 1820 a cow and a calf were 
$19 and a cord of wood was $6.00. 

The Iron Works by no means took up all George B. Lapham’s time, for 
as can be deduced from his personal papers he was involved in many of 
the community activities both maritime and social. The town history 


published in 1855, twenty-three years after his death, states under the 
section on shipbuilding: 


Mr. George Bryant Lapham was among the earliest comers connected with ship- 
building here. By patient industry, sound judgement and unobtrusive merit he won 
confidence and commanded respect. Of others we should be glad to speak, did our 
limits allow.*4 


He became a member of the Washington Benevolent Society of Boston 
on 28 April 1812 and took a chance on a quarter-share ticket in the Bos- 
ton Canal Lottery in 1822 when he paid his taxes on his various land 
holdings and on a ‘two wheel carriage known as a chaise and harness used 
therefor.’ He owned two shares in the just-organized Social Library of 
Medford in 1825, as well as Pew No. 37 in the First Parish Meeting House. 
In his ‘Mansion House with Barn and other outbuildings set in about 614 
acres of land’* were eight children, five sons and three daughters.** Un- 
like his father, who had never known the death of his children, he saw 
three of his sons die before they reached their late twenties. The son who 
was his namesake went to. Harvard College in 1822 and here is another 
item of evidence of friendship between Magoun and Lapham. Harvard, 
in those days, required a bond, to guarantee that bills of the college for 
its various charges that would arise against the student during the year 
would be paid when they became due. On the formally recorded bond of 
George B., Jr., are the signatures of George B. Lapham and Thatcher 
Magoun, ‘Shipwright.’ George B., Jr.’s, bill for the first quarter ending 
90 October 1822 totals $22.30 of which instruction amounted to $11.50. 
‘Steward and commons’—S$2.50, and ‘board in commons’—S2.16. 

His other sons and daughters were educated at Angier’s Academy in 
Medford, headed by John Angier (Harvard, 1821) and at Eliza Brad- 
berry’s and other schools. His third son, James, who died at the age of 

54 History of Med ford, p. 360. 


55 Probate Court Records, GBL, 1832. 
6 LFR, pp. 21-22 
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twenty, had either followed the sea or was planning to. A receipt given 
him is possibly an indication of the genesis of technical education since 
it no longer had to be acquired on board ship. 


Boston, December 11, 1822—Received of James Lapham the sum of Ten Dollars 
for which I have been engaged to teach him the art of Common Navigation exclu- 
sive of the method of finding the longitude at sea by Lunar Observation by a Chro- 
nometer and by other astronomical observation—exclusive also of the method of 
finding the latitude by the moon’s meridian altitude and by double altitudes of any 
celestial object. 

John Kendrick* 


George B. Lapham’s account book comes to an end in 1825. By the 
lessening entries and the previous quotation from the town history it is 
evident that interest in the larger field of shipping had taken precedent 
over the occupation of ships’-iron manufacturer. He owned the schooner 
Edward, fifty-seven tons, built for him by George Fuller of Medford in 
1829.°° Probably earlier than this, his fourth son, Samuel (IV) had been 
sent to the Magoun yard to learn the practical skills of shipbuilding under 
the direction of his father’s old friend. With the end of his son’s training 
in sight, George B. acquired the shipyard site where the firm of FE. & H. 
Rogers had been located,* so that his boy could be established as a ship- 
builder in his own right, when the time arrived. The first order to the 
young builder for the construction of a vessel at the newly acquired yard 
came in 1830 from three joint owners, Stephen Glover of Medford, Ben- 
jamin Rich of Boston and George Bryant Lapham. Two more orders 
soon followed from other clients also associated with his father." 

George Bryant Lapham died suddenly on 21 November 1832 and pre- 
sumably was laid to rest in what his receipt for payment of its construction 
in January 1817 called “Tomb No. 8 in the Old Burying Ground of Med- 
ford.’ ‘Thatcher Magoun performed the last acts of their fifty years of 
friendship by serving as pallbearer and as senior appraiser of the estate." 

7 School and college receipts and college bond in possession of author. History of Med ford, pp. 
293, 204. The spread of facilities of higher education tor boys and girls from 1820 on is reflected in 
the dates of the establishment of the alma maters of four generations of this family: seventh gener 
ation, Harvard (1636), Angier Academy (1821); eighth generation, Medford High School (1835), Na- 
thaniel Hooper’s School, Boston (c. 1870); ninth generation, College of Charleston, S. C. (1785), 
Mass. Inst. Tech. (1861), Ashley Hall (1909); tenth generation, Univ. of Rochester (N. Y.) (1850), 
Duke University (1835). 

58 Gleason, op. cit., p. 59- 

‘Ibid., p. 53. Richardson, op. cit., p. 50 
60 Gleason, op. cit., pp. 59, 60. They were for Nabob, Tusker, and Omega. 


61 Probate Court Records, GBL, 1833. Date of death given in LFR is a typographical error as 
date, given above, is noted in inventory as being date of death. 
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IV. CALCULATOR OF CONCAVITY AND MASTER OF THE YARD. 
(Seventh generation) 


Samuel Lapham (IV) (1808-1886),°* who is mentioned in various books 
on ships® as one of Medford’s leading shipbuilders and designers, was the 
fourth son of George B. Lapham. Born in Medford after his father moved 
there in early 1804 there is nothing noted on his childhood, but from age 
fifteen on, his education and training can be traced. 

At fifteen he was sent to sea as was often the case in families having ship- 
ping interests, to learn the practical side of seafaring activities. Already 
rated a seaman at that age he may have had even earlier sea experience as 
ship's boy under the supercargo of the Medford-built brig, Palmer, of Bos- 
ton.** If so, he had voyages to Calcutta and Liverpool to his credit between 
thirteen and fifteen. However, the published memoirs of these trips give 
but the year of departure and the number of months involved using only 
last names or no name at all for the secondary characters. It is, therefore, 
impossible to determine positively if this Lapham boy was Samuel at 
thirteen or some distant cousin since dates and identification can be 
matched only under certain assumptions which may not be correct. 

At any rate, it is certain, when fifteen years old he, as a seaman, was 
given certification of his United States citizenship by the Collector of the 
Port of Boston under the ‘Act for Relief and Protection of American Sea- 


men’ on 18 April 1823 just prior to leaving for a voyage. This document 
lets us know that he was then fifteen, height five feet, one-half inch, light 
complexion, brown hair, grey eyes, etc. What vessel sailed on is unknown, 
but two brief letters to his family have survived. These give, through a 
boy’s eyes, a momentary outline of the triangular trade route—United 
States-South America-Europe-United States—of 1823 and the fleeting 
thrill of witnessing adventure. 


Matansas, May 26th, 1823 
Dear Father: 

I now take this opportunity to inform you that i am in | good health and I hope 
you enjoy the same blefsing we | arrived at Matansas after a pleasant pafsage of 20 
days we expect | to sail the 8 of June for Cows to wait for orders it is very healthy | 
here now we have a good crew considering i like the Capt very | well and Second 


62 L. in A., pp. 429, 430. LFR, p. 21. 

63 A. H. Clark, The Clipper Ship Era (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910), p. 52. Morison, 
op. cit., p. 346. D. M. Hastings, ‘Boston’s Little Known Packet Lines,” THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, 
XV (1955), 139 (error in name, for ‘Silas’ read ‘Samuel’). Also named as builder in ship lists and 
tables of most of the previously and hereinafter-quoted works on ships and shipping. The term 
‘ship architect’ is applied to him in LFR, p. 21. 

64 Capt. Charles Brewer, “Two Voyages in a Medford Built Brig,’ Medford Historical Register, 
XII (1938), 9-14. 
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Mate | have plenty of clothes for a years voyage | we now not where we shall go from 
Antinope we expect our | orders will be to go from Antinope in Europe to India if 
not | i shall expect to be home by the 1st of December unlefs we | go to India here 
is two Sloops of war here a pirate was taken | by one of them about 8 days before we 
arrived 8 men | were killed on board the pirate and the rest swam to shore | Give my 
love to Mother, Brother and Sister etc. | 
From your son Samuel Lapham 

George B. Lapham 

I have see one that belongs to Medford in this port | that i am acquainted with an 
he has not bin to | Medford for 6 years. 


Pernambuco Sunday March gist 1824 
Honoured Parents 
I would take this opportunity to inform you that iam \ell and | hope you enjoy 
the same blefsing. we arrived at Pernambuco after a | long and pleasant pafsage of 
54 days I like the officers and crew very | well we shall not go Riojanaro on account 
of the cargo fetching a | great price here we shall saill for Rufsia the first of April, 
and then | first Mate will take the command then the second Mate will be | first 
Mate I shall expect to be at home the first of November | I shall expect to se my 
Brothers all at home when i get home | Give my love to Brothers and Sisters I have 
no chance to write | more this day. 
Iremain yours Samuel Lapham 


The gap between the dates of these two letters makes it uncertain 
whether they cover one or two voyages. But anyhow, he was safe back 
home in 1826 and being instructed by Mr. John Angier as had been his 


brothers before him. If college fees had been around $90 a year in 1822, 
preparatory school costs in 1826 were just under $40 a year even when 
counting thirty-five cents for ‘glass broke by Samuel.’ All was not study, 
however, as there is record of a gay party at his coming of age when admir- 
ing friends presented him with long poems—possibly an early prototype 
of the singing telegram birthday greetings of 130 years later. 

With his schooling completed, he must have shown interest in con- 
struction as his father arranged for him to have shipbuilding training. It 
would be given by none other than their old family friend, Thatcher 
Magoun, now in the last quarter of his long practice. Samuel (IV) went 
to the Magoun yard to learn the secrets of construction while his father 
took steps to have a place for his son when the training was complete. ‘This 
was done by purchasing the site of the shipyard of E. and H. Rogers on 
Riverside Avenue, opposite the end of Cross Street, Medford, that had 
ceased business in 1825.°° 

Just when Samuel (1V) started at Magoun’s yard after completing the 
school year of 1826 at Angier’s Academy and how long his training took is 

65 Gleason, op. cit., p. 


53- 
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unknown. It was not over four years as, in 1830, Thatcher Magoun issued 
him formal approval of his skill and knowledge by a certificate that in 
today’s terms might be considered a professional license. ‘The certificate 
reads: 


TO ALL who shall see these PRESENTS, 
GREETING: 
Whereas Samuel Lapham of Med ford Massachusetts, SHIPWRIGHT has duly dis- 
charged the duties, and fulfilled his engagements as a faithful APPRENTICE, I 
hereby grant him this 
CERTIFICATE 
of my approbation, and do recommend him to the Notice, Encouragement, Protec- 
tion and Patronage of all PERSONS. 
(Signed) Thatcher Magoun 
Med ford (Mass) March rst, 1830 


The old shipyard site on Riverside Avenue that lay one bend up the 
Mystic River above Magoun’s yard now became the Lapham Shipyard.** 
On the town side it was located at the intersection of Ship Street and the 
crossroad to Malden and extended to the river. The old Jones house, 
used as the oflice and design rooms, overlooked the property from which 
two launching ways ran into the river while to the east and south were the 
timber yards of the plant.* In the same year as his certificate, the first 
vessel designed by Samuel (IV)—the brig Nabob—came off the ways. His 
father was a part owner in her as was the case with the brig Tusker of 1831 
and the ship Omega of 1832.** The cost of these early vessels is indicated 
by the fact that in 1833 Tusker was appraised at $14,000 and Omega at 
$18,000.°° For twenty-six years the yard functioned, twenty-three vessels 
in all being designed and built by Samuel Lapham, ranging from the 
smallest around 200 tons to the largest of nearly 1,500 tons. The complete 
list reads as follows:*° 


66 Richardson, op. cit., p. 51 (Map). 
67 Probate Court Records, GBL, 1833. 


ss Gleason, op. cit., pp. 59-60 


69 Probate Court Records, GBL, 1833. 


70 The data in this table is drawn from the following sources: 

‘No., Date, Type, Name’—History of Med jord, pp. 370-380, as numbered, corrected, and extend- 
ed in regard to his ships, by Samuel Lapham (IV) in the family copy of this historv. He changed the 
date of Emily Taylor and Omega, given as 1833, to July and Nov. 1832, respectively. He added 
Sancho Panza (1855) and Magnet (1856). 

‘Owners, Tonnage’—Condensed and abbreviated from History of Med ford, p. 370, and Gleason, 
op. cit., pp. 59-78. The data on Magnet is from Permanent Registers No. 985, Vol. 562, p. 491, fur 
nished by Dr. Horace K. Richardson of Baltimore. 

‘Depictions’ are based’‘on the fuller details given in Samuel Lapham, ‘Paintings and Models of 
Medford Ships built between 1830 and 1856 by Samuel Lapham,’ Med ford Historical Register, XII 
(1938), 1-9, plus additions located since date of publication. 

‘Last Report’ is based on data in Gleason, op. cit., pp. 58-78. N. Y. Marine Register, 1857. 
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VESSELS DESIGNED AND BUILT BY SAMUEL LAPHAM, 1830-1856. 


lo. Date Type Name and Dimen. Orig. Owners Tonnage Depiction Last 
(A pprox.) (in part) (approx.) Report 
. 1830 Brig Nabob Glover, Lapham, 309 Model x 
Moore 
. 1831 Brig Tusker Hall, Lapham, x 
et.al. 
. 1831 Ship Lion Rich, Rich & Rich x 


2 Ship Emily Taylor Parker 
Ship Omega Parker & Lapham 


Ship Chatham Boston & L'v’p. ‘ x 
Pack Co. 
Ship Bazaar Oxnard, Appleton, . Paint. (1) 
Lodge 
. 1836 Ship Colchis Lapham & Moore . Paint. (1) 


. 1841 Ship Berlin Boardman & Lodge 615 x 
1842 Ship Tho. H. Perkins Lodge & Cabot Model (?) 
. 1843 Bark Aukland greed & Huse x 


Ship Dolphin Mackay, Coolidge, 
Shaw 
Ship Beatrice W. H. Boardman 877 x 1861 * 


Ship Argonaut Lodge, Lapham, 575 Paint.(1) 1866 
148 x 29 X 20 Nott 
. 1850 Ship Gentoo Lodge & Co. x 1876* 


9. 1850 Ship Union Mackey & 88 Paint. (3) 1863 
Coolidge 
. 1851 Steamer Rajah Walla C. Darling 562 x 
(Propeller-Bark rigged) 
. 1851 Bark Georgiana W. D. Reynolds ‘ x 
Et. al. 
Med. Clip. Ship Phantom Crocker, Warren, 1174 Paint. (2) 
195 X 98 x 2114 Sturgis 
Med. Clip. Ship Don Quixote Lodge & Co. Model 
200 x 38 x 2334 Paint. (2) 
Clip. Ship Nor’wester Coolidge & Co. 267 Model 
185% X 384% X 23 
Med. Clip. Ship Sancho Panza Lodge & Co. Paint. (2) 18g0 
1524 X 34 X 2114 
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23. 1856 Ship Magnet Lapham & Lapham 706 Model 1872 
154 X 31g x 201% 


* Lost, sunk, wrecked or condemned 


Of these, the earlier vessels are today, with exceptions, merely names; 
on later ones, especially among the clippers, we have more data as to their 
histories, adventures, and records, In design, they give a progressive pic- 
ture of the changing flow of theory constantly being corrected from ex- 
perience afloat of previous modifications by differing schools of thought; 
the whole being ever under the compulsion of the economics of com- 
merce. From the early Nabob we run the course through the efficient 
Medford-type merchant ship personified by Colchis, to a ship so modified 
as to be almost a prototype clipper (Argonaut) then rising to the true clip- 
pers, such as Don Quixote, and subsiding to the smaller cargo ship with 
some clipper lines as in Magnet. 

Among his earlier ships before the clipper days, Bazaar (1834) brought 

the first professional contact between Samuel Laphain and John E. 
Lodge, the China merchant,” who was to be the father of United States 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of World War I. From Lodge and Co. in 
following years were to come other commissions that let him create his 
fastest and largest vessels, in many of which he was a minority share owner. 
Bazaar served in the Atlantic as well as the Pacific as she gained enduring 
life by having her portrait painted by Francois Roux and hung in the 
Marine Museum of the Louvre as an example of American shipcraft of 
her day. Of her the Louvre catalogue says: 
Ce navire fut un des premiers du type adopté par les Américains pour le transport 
des balles de coton et a l’epoque ou il n’y avait pas d’autres moyens de voyager ils 
suivirent la ligne New-York au Havre a cause des passagers. C’etaient de grandes 
caisses 4 angles arrondis et leur gréement des plus solides ne montrait que le strict 
nécessaire. Ils furent des premiers 4 employer des chafnes pour les manouvres cou- 
rantes, telles que drisses, suspentes itagues et écoutes. Ils adoptérent aussi un pou- 
liage perfectionné qui donnait a la maneuvre une facilité permettant de réduire les 
équipages plus que sur les naivres d’aucune autre nation. Leur marche était bonne 
et leurs traverscées trés réguliérs n’excédaient pas 25 jours.*? 


With his shipbuilding activities now fully established, Samuel Lapham 
had taken his place in the community as one of its leading citizens as had 
been his father ten years before. The Medford history states: 


71 Henry Cabot Lodge, ‘Some Early Memories,’ Scribners Magazine, LII (1912), 312. 

72 Quotation from Louvre catalogue given in letter from Cdt. I Vincent-Brechignac, Conserva- 
teur, Musce de la Marine, Palais du Louvre, Paris, 30 September 1936. He states no date of execu- 
tion appears on the painting. 
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To the gentlemen who have been at the head of this great enterprise (shipbuilding) 
Medford is deeply indebted. . . . The names of Magoun, Turner, Lapham, Sprague 


..-[g others named] . . . will be held in grateful rememberance for many genera- 
tions.*$ 


About this time, he was elected to the Medford Amicable Fire Society 
of which he remained a member for many years."* This was one of the 
most ancient of the community’s social yet theoretically utilitarian or- 
ganizations. Established in 1785 with its Latin motto ‘Amicis Nobisque’ 
it was limited to twenty-four active members, admitted only by a seven- 
eighths majority vote, plus honorary members, presumably former active 
ones since the total number of this class, including deceased, in 1841 was 
only fifty. Shipbuilders were, of course, vitally interested in fire protection 
for their yards, but the majority of members were of other professions. 
Members had to keep two leather buckets, two bags and a screw key in 
their homes and if these were found out of place at quarterly inspections 
they were fined. Meetings were quarterly with the annual banquets held 
in August, and in glamor and prestige, the organization outshone those of 
the local militia company. Samuel Lapham’s buckets were of hand-sewn 
leather ornamented with fanciful scroll designs in black, gold, and red, 
ona green background, bearing on painted ribbons his name and the date 
‘1833,’ presumably that of his election. He was still an active member in 
1845, as he then signed and dated his copy of the third edition of the con- 
stitution, which contained a list of the names of deceased and present 
members, striking out some names and adding in ink those of two, ap- 
parently newly elected. 

Colchis of 1896, 421 tons, was a ship, which was Samuel's favorite. In 
other vessels he was part owner, but with Colchis he was not only designer- 
builder, but merchant-shipowner as he held the major interest. She was 
his pride of pre-clipper days for many years until she passed into other 
hands and was wrecked on the Gingerbread Grounds of the Bahamas in 
1856. Colchis, too, was painted by one of the Roux, Frederic of Havre, 
in 1839, and her picture showing her leaving the port of Havre was 
brought home to hang on the living-room walls. In addition to the usual 
black title band at the base of the painting bearing the vessel’s and the 
captain’s name and date of departure (16 December) with the Roux sig- 
nature in the corner, this painting bears on its back the brush inscription: 


73 History of Med ford, p. 360. 


74 Constitution of the Medford Amicable Fire Society, third edition revised and corrected by 
order (Boston: Samuel L. Dickinson, Printer, 1841), pp. 1-11. This includes List of Members as of 
3 February 1841. History of Med ford, p. 472. 
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FREDERIC ROUX 
Hydrographie et Peintre du Marine 
petit quai Notre Dame 13 
au Havre 
le 11 Decembre 1839 
F. Roux [Signature in ink at go degrees 
to rest of inscription.] 


Captain E. D. Knight, named on the band, was the Laphams'’ senior cap- 
tain and commanded her for years. Correspondence between 1838 and 
1846 portrays the bonds between captain and owner. It gives, too, a pic- 
ture of the North Atlantic triangular trade from the mature owner-cap- 
tain’s viewpoint contrasting with boy-seaman’s view of the greater trans- 
equatorial Atlantic triangle of a score of years earlier. 


Liverpool gth March 1838 
Mr. Saml. Lapham 
Boston 
Dear Sir. 
Since our clearance on the 6th we have had no opportunity of getting to 
Sea, but hope to get out today with the assistance of Steam. I have closed my ac- 
counts with Bolton Ogden and Co. leaving in their hands £254:5:4 three quarters of 
which Subject to your order. The weight of cotton fell short about 414 pct. Net amt. 
of freight and primage (Commission deducted £1764:1:—. I have taken 30 tons of 
common Salt just enough to secure the ballast amt. of Invoice (41:14. Our disburse- 
ments will be about £450:6: £120 of which have been advanced to officers and crew. 
Paid sailmaker £51. Expenses caulking and examining bottom £35 I have put on 
about 20 sheets of copper. I was compelled to buy three Tierces of Beef at g5/ some 
of that we had the last voyage spoiled. I have laid in rather more Stores than we 
actually want for the passage as they are cheaper than could be bought on the other 
Side. I have not been enabled to take up my draft from Mobile it has been remitted 
to London it comes due on goth April balance of Freight on 6th June—a copy of 
the accounts will be forwarded by this or the next packet. I shall make the best of 
my trip to the Gulph where I am in hopes to fall in with Some vessel and enable me 
to decide which of the two ports I had best enter. A great number of vessels have ar- 
rived since the westerly winds set in, 50 or 60 a day from the cotton ports. The Pow- 
hatan arrived on the 7th. Most every vessel that comes in are more or less damaged. 
The weather has been very severe since and before my arrival—be assured Sir that 
I shall make every exertion to get along & hope to be in time for a good freight. 
Yours of 13th & egth Jan & 5th Feb. have been received. 
Very Respectfully 
Your Obt. Svt. 
E. B. Knight 


I have not purchased the watches or cloth as there is no one going to Boston that I 
could send them by—& besides I have not found exactly such watches as I would 
like to get from the celebrated makers. I hope it will be no disappointment. 

Your etc. EBK 
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New Orleans 27th April 1838 
Mr. Saml. Lapham 
Boston 
Dear Sir, 

By this I inform you of my safe arrival at the Bar 23rd and to town on 25th. 
I have not as yet engaged the ship. The rate the day of my arrival 114 but several 
vessels coming in has caused them to hold back—at that, but we hope to obtain it 
as they have no afc [sic] of anything arrived below or in the offing by the tow boat 
this morning. There is no one disposed to take the penny as we feel almost confident 
of getting the other 14—if a little firm for a day or two, but it is not probably they 
will be anything less than the penny—nothing has been taken at that yet. The day 
I arrived two ship chartered 114 to arrive by the ist May. I delayed writing yesterday 
as I was in hopes to have informed you of engagements at the same time, but no 
doubt will be enabled to tomorrow or next day. Have the goodness to inform if I 
shall close up afc before I am again ready to sail—Mr. Allen will come home. 
Please also to mention the amt. you advanced me in Boston (The Brandt Bill de- 
duction)—as in my hurry that morning I left I believe I have not a correct copy— 
that you gave to the officer, you have, I expect, charged to me. I have sold my salt 
for $1.25 per sack. It is worth but 1.1214 today. Much of the fleet that sailed with 
me arrived yesterday & this morning. I was in company with the Fallerness [? illeg- 
ible] 20 days on the passage and the Rubicon™ since we passed the Hole-in-Wall It 
was my intention to have turned in at Mobile but a heavy Blow from the North 
carried me so far to the Westward I concluded to stop in here and think we shall 
succeed as well if not better. The rates there have been a shade lower and not quick. 
We have no afc from N’w since 23. In hopes soon to inform you of an engagement. 

I am, 
Yr. very Respectfully 
Your obt Svt. 
E. D. Knight 
Please direct care of L and Y P Whitney 


* *£ * *€ &£ & & & *F OK OK 


New Orleans Apr! 6th 1845 
Mr. Sam Lapham 
soston 
Dear Sir: 

Since writing you on the ggth ult have discharged our small cargo, and 
have today engaged two thirds of a cargo of tobacco for Antwerp. 36/? This is as 
usual poor business, but I see no prospect of anything better. 3% is readily accepted 
by American vessels when a freight offers at this rate. If we can get some cotton with 


our tobacco I am in hopes to make out a 14 and we have a good prospect of a com- 
plement of passengers to the North. As we have been to Antwerp within a year it 
will make some difference in our port charges. I have never seen much worse times 
here. Coasiwise freights are also very low and a great difficulty in procuring high 
freights. Had there been any cotton going I think however I should have come 


o 


75 Rubicon, ship, 488 tons, of Boston, built 1895 at Medford, Fager and Sprague & James owners. 
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north. I trust that this Engagement will prove for the best and meet with your ap- 
probation. We commence loading tomorrow or next day. 
Very Respectfully Yr. Obt. Svt. 
Elias D. Knight 


Mrs. Knight’s compliments to Mr. Lapham and begs leave to congratulate him 
upon the wise determination she understands he has made to renounce the life of 
a bachelor. She would tender her best wishes that the new relation upon which he 
is about to enter may be to him one of great happiness and comfort. 


* *+ *# © *# © *# & & & E 


Antwerp, Sept. 5th, 1846 
Mr. Saml. Lapham 
Boston 
Dear Sir: 

I am happy at length to inform you of our being again ready for sea and will go 
down river this evening. I wrote you on the 1st inst. per last steamer informing you 
that I have charter for Galveston for 10000 Francs, we paying the expenses here 
as usual and the landing of the passengers at Galveston, but the Com [illegible] & 
Hospital money will be paid by the Charterers. We have the full complement 168 on 
board. I also informed you that I have remitted to Messers. Baring Brothers & Co. 
London on the goth ult the sum of Five Hundred & Forty Five Pounds Sterling, to 
be placed to your credit & requested them to advise you of the same by the steamer 
of the 4th. Our expenses have been unusually large in consequence of having so 
much to get & do for the ship. Had I gone to New Orleans direct I should however 
have remitted nearly a hundred pounds more which I shall now take in cash which 
if you think best it would be well to insure. Net balance of freight drafts & com- 
missions [?] deducted 9760 Florins, Net Amt Charter 4536 Florins & for the old 
metal 1047 Florins. Remittance 6656 Florins Disbursements including the fitting 
up for the passengers and advance to the crew about 7800 Florins. We have, I think 
a good lot of passengers & hope to get along without difficulty—Shall write you again 


by the pilot from Flushing. Very Respectfully Yr. Obt. Svt. 


Elias D. Knight 


N.B. May I beg of you to get the small policy renewed at the Atlas office next month 
& pay an order that I shall give my mother on you for 40 or 50 dollars if she should 

resent it. 
P Respectfully yr. obt. svt. 


E. D. Knight 


I have bought you a clock & would have sent if from here had there been anyone 
here that I could send it by. 
Per Steamer of 12th Left from 
Lpl for Boston 1% 
Messrs. Thompson & Lapham 
for Mr. Samuel Lapham 
Boston 
Mass 
US 





Samuel Lapham (IV), 1808-1886, shipbuilder and owner (1830- 
1856) of the Lapham Shipyard, Medford, Massachusetts 


From a daguerreotype owned by Samuel Lapham (V1) of Charleston, 
South Carolina 
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The postscripts to Captain Knight’s last two letters above refer to the 
marriage of Samuel Lapham to Sarah Peterson Smith, daughter of Cap- 
tain Benjamin Smith (1784-1848) of Duxbury. This took place on 21 May 
1845, Daniel Webster driving over from Marshfield to attend the cere- 
mony as an old friend of the family. Presents came in from his scattered 
captains, among them being the marble and bronze Antwerp clock of 
Captain Knight still keeping time today. Others from the China run sent 
a centuries-old bronze incense burner from some Chinese temple, Chi- 
nese vases, silk paintings, and a silver snuff box engraved with his initials 
below a full-rigged ship. 

With the increase in China trade the Lodges place their fourth order 
with Samuel (IV) in 1849. In his design for this vessel he followed some 
theories of his own that he had been developing since the arguments on 
Rainbow’s lines had spread along the coast. She took shape as a ship of 575 
tons to become called Argonaut; with faith in his theories, he shared in 
her cost. Still a ship, he incorporated in her lines his adaptations of the 
seed of clipper-ship theories—not enough to make her a prototype, but 
still a departure. Experts in later years placed her in the class of fast- 
sailing Canton traders preceding the clippers, but nevertheless they in- 
cluded her trips in the early clipper records."® 

Her completion occurs just with the full burst of knowledge of Cali- 
fornia gold and the wild demand for freight and passenger space around 
the Horn. Transferring her from the China run to the California run 
might prove commercially astute if the designer’s theories were true and 
the voyages shortened as a result. The decision was made to change Argo- 
naut’s destination.” It was successful—financially so much that John E. 
Lodge called her ‘his luckiest ship’ and distributed some of his shares to 
his children.** Even before her start on her first voyage her cost was re- 
ported as completely covered from freight and passenger payments.” 
‘Trips around the Horn by normal ships bound to California in and prior 
to 1850 averaged 160 to 170 days with many taking 200 or more days.*° 
Argonaut, sailing in November 1849, made it in 133 days. From Samuel's 
viewpoint, it was satisfying proof that his refinements in design were in 
the right direction, especially when her second trip to California (1852) 
was made in 134 days. This was after she had led all British and American 

76 C. C. Cutler, Greyhounds of the Sea (New York: Halcyon House, 1930), p. 170. O. T. Howe 
and F. C. Matthews, American Clipper Ships, 1833-1850 (Salem Marine Research Soc., 1926), I, 22. 

77 American Clipper Ships, 1, 22. 

78 Lodge, op. cit., p. 313. 


79 F. B. Curtis, “The Old Shipbuilding Days,’ Med ford Historical Register, XV (1912), 78. 
<0 Cutler, op. cit., p. 153. 
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tea ships (except Oriental one leg) on the China-London, London-China, 
and then China-New York runs in 107, 107, and 105 days in 1850 and 
1851." 

The time was soon to come when 190 days to California would not be 
even mentioned as noteworthy except as a long voyage. In its place 110 
days (single trip or average of selected trips) was set as the mark of proper 
design under proper handling—the blue ribbon for the course.**? When 
that day came Samuel (IV) was ready to meet the new requirement. He 
had further incorporated his theories, first used in Argonaut, into his clip- 
per models combining them with flat-floored packet lines. Indications 
are his ideas paralleled closer to Pook’s line of thought than Griffiths’. 
The latter’s treatise on Naval Architecture first appeared in twelve pam- 
phlets issued monthly January through December 1850.** The set sub- 
scribed to by the Shipyard at the end of 1849 has, today, some of its leaves 
uncut as though, not adhering to the points under discussion, he passed 
over these sections merely to keep abreast of the general argument. His 
clipper ship frames were by then taking shape on the ways. 

His first true clipper ship was Phantom, 1,174 tons, purchased by Crock- 
er and Warren on the ways and launched 8 December 1852. Concave lines 
below water, convex above, made her a sharp model. Diagonally braced 
she was extremely strongly built. Her masts and yards were of such size 
that she carried nearly the same sail area as Flying Cloud of 1851 though 
Phantom was thirty feet shorter and two feet narrower. Her main towered 
close to 180 feet above her deck and the main yard swung eighty feet 
long.** ‘This vessel was the one that historians of later years called Samuel 
Lapham’s masterpiece and rated the second fastest ship of all the Med- 
ford yards.** 

She made only four trips to California registering one variously re- 
ported as from 101 to 103 days and another of 104 to 105 days.** The 101- 
day voyage was the fastest of any Lapham clipper. She held the record of 
twenty-three days from Boston Light to off Rio de Janeiro. Other note- 
worthy trips were the west to east run of thirty-two days from Callao to 
Rio and the thirty-three days, twenty-two hours, pilot to pilot, Hong 
Kong to Frisco bar; 345 miles in one day and fourteen knots maximum 

81 American Clipper Ships, 1, 22-23. 

82 Gleason, op. Cit., p. 34. 

83 Griffiths Treatise. See note 49. 

84 American Clipper Ships, 11, 476-477. 

85 Cutler, op. cit., p. 248. Gleason, op. cit., p. 40. A total of 567 vessels were built in Medford yards. 

86 American Clipper Ships, Il, 477. Cutler, op. cit., pp. 323, 487, 503. Clark, op. cit., p. 29. 
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speed.** Clark gives her as among the holders of the second best time, fif- 
teen days on the Equator-San Francisco leg, and tenth among the twenty- 
six vessels averaging less than 110 days for two California trips.** 

Romance was wreathed about her in writings from her first voyage to 
her end; smashing around Cape Horn against storms that carried away 
parts of stem and rudder while the seas broke clean over her; booming 
down the trades to lead David Brown into Hong Kong in forty-nine days 
from San Francisco; crashing on Pratas Shoal after ten days of obscure 
weather with the gold on board being taken in small boats through pirate 
grounds with no loss of life. “Few ships are entitled to higher rank . . 
she] could sail in any weather, blow high, low or flat calm.’** 

All this was cause for pride to her builder. Possibly, however, because 
she was owned by a firm with whom his connections were purely business 
with no personal touch recorded, this record bearer of his designs had not 
the place in his heart held by his next and largest ship. 

Don Quixote was a medium clipper in design approaching 1,500 tons. 
Built for Lodge and Company in 1853, Samuel Lapham was an active 
minority owner in her, purchased more of her when sold by Lodge, 
handled in part her ventures and was ever close to her as builder- designer. 
His largest ship, she was lengthened during construction by insertion of 
frames amidships. Her model scaled 173 feet while her recorded length is 
given as 207 feet overall. She carried 9,000 square yards of canvas” cross- 
ingaskysail on the mainmast only. 

Samuel Lapham gloried in her records and she was ever the ship of 
family stories and remembrances. When she passed into other hands in 
1866-1867 her signal flags, pennants and one of her cabin lamps were re- 
tained by him. Captain Nott, her long-time captain, visited frequently 
at the Lapham home before he became part owner of Don Quixote along 
with Samuel Lapham and others when Lodge and Co. disposed of her. 
He brought with him a Chinese painting of her and argued construction 
and navigational theories versus sea-testing proofs, always, however, 
reaching the conclusion that she was as good as she was beautiful. 

Her records have been somewhat obscured by the great clippers of his- 
tory that broke 100 days, but when gathered and assembled it is clear that 
she was all her builder and captain claimed. Seven voyages around the 
Horn westward bound is no small number to make and have no real struc- 

87 Cutler, op. cit., pp. 460, 461. American Clipper Ships, Il, 478. 
88 Clark, op. cit., pp. 297, 299, 355- In error he lists J. O. Curtis as builder. 


89 Cutler, op. cit., pp. 248, 322, 323. American Clipper Ships, Il, 479. 
” American Clipper Ships, I, 137. 
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tural damage. To make three consecutive voyages and have them lie with- 
in two days either side of 108 days, no matter whether figuring the time 
as anchor to anchor, pilot to pilot, or high or low reports, gives a picture 
of continuity of performance and command that will hardly be found 
elsewhere in the clipper-ship records. 

Figures on these three runs, 1854-1855, 1856, and 1857 from different 
sources give the following extremes: (104-108), (108-110), (108-111);" a 
possible low average for three consecutive trips of 107 or a possible high 
just under 110. This shows that, with Phantom, Don Quixote is entitled to 
be included in Clark’s blue-ribbon list of the fifties, not only as twenty- 
third among the twenty-six ships with two voyages under 110 days aver- 
age, but also should be added to his three-trip, 1 10-day or less, list of only 
nine ships, ahead of eighth-placed Sea Serpent and ninth-placed Surprise.** 
Through some oversight, Clark did not place her in these lists, though in- 
dividually listing her as making three 108-day voyages in the period.® 
On the 50° S.- Equator leg, she equalled the third best time of nineteen 
days; on the San Francisco-Hong Kong stretch, her seven runs show a low 
of forty and an average of 45, 5/7 days. In 1855, she led the British and 
American tea fleet home to England in 106 days leaving Foo Choo Foo. 
24 July and arriving London, 7 November. In doing this, she outsailed 
and arrived before every ship including Sovereign of the Seas that had de- 
parted as early as 23 May 1855, sixty-two days before Don’s departure.” 

It was even claimed in her home legends, apparently based on the fact 
that a British ensign was given to Samuel Lapham (IV) with her other 
flags, that she had encountered Alabama at a distance and had escaped. 
This is supposed to have been accomplished by covering the name on the 
stern with the British flag until some distance had been gained and then 
outrunning her, thanks toa favoring wind. It is certain that such a device. 
had it occurred as per the legend, would not have fooled Captain Semmes 
for a moment. A rough plot of courses and dates show that such a contact 
could have hardly occurred and there is no record of such an incident in 
Semmes’s memoirs. It was probably created to keep up with the superla- 
tives of her shipping cards that had to outclass those of her competitors 
by referring to her as “The World-Renowned, Out-and-Out Clipper 
Ship.’ One of these claimed 104 days as her shortest trip though strangely 

*1 Ibid., pp. 137-139. Cutler, op. cit., pp. 498, 504, 510, etc. 

92 Clark, op. cit., pp. 297, 298. 

93 Ibid., pp. 367, 368, 369. 


94 Ibid., p. 279. American Clipper Ships, I, 138. 
95 Cutler, op. cit., p. 471. 
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naming 110 and 108 as the next best two in lieu of the usually recorded 
108 and 108." 

Of her there physically exists today one of her cabin bracket lamps, her 
British ‘Red duster,’ her four flag code signal (some combination of 
O,0,B,B by 1916 international) and two pennants, one seventy-six feet 
long carrying single row twenty-six stars in the blue section, the remain- 
der a red and a white stripe, and one, burgeed, twenty-four feet long, red 
with nine white stars. 

His next clipper ship was Nor’wester, 1,133 tons, for J. T. Coolidge and 
Co., launched in 1854. Her voyages did not shine as much as those of her 
predecessor. The California runs were all long, the best being 122 days.” 
Used also in the India trade, she showed her capabilities when on the 
Boston-Calcutta run in 1855, the trip was made in just under eighty-six 
days, pilot to pilot, the best on record then. Unfortunately for fame, it 
stood for only two years, to sink then to second best. Coincidentally, she 
returned to Boston from the same cruise in eighty-seven days, only to 
find herself second best again on the westward run since eighty-three days 
had just been registered by Beverly.* 

A glimpse of the Lapham Shipyard at this time is found in the boyhood 
memoirs of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, when he went to the yard with 
his father to see Sancho Panza, smaller companion of Don Quixote, under 


construction for Lodge and Company. Magnet, a still smaller ship, not a 
clipper, on the adjacent ways, was just taking shape for the Laphams’ 
own account. 


There was the Argonaut ...a very beautiful ship she must have been. . . . Then there 
were the two named for the heroes of my father’s best loved book, the Don Quixote 
and the Sancho Panza. Then there were others, crack ships in their day, the Kremlin, 
the Storm King, the Cossack and the Magnet... . 1 can see the ships now as I gazed 
at them from the [Boston office] window . . . I can see, too, the shipyard at Medford, 
long since departed and Mr. Lapham, the shipbuilder, and the vessels on the stocks. 
It was one of the most exciting joys of my life to drive out to Medford and stroll 
about the shipyard while he inspected the ship in process of construction.*® 


The above accounts for the departure from the usual custom of selecting 
names symbolizing speed and romance to the choice of names of two en- 
tirely unnautical characters. 


96 Collection of Samuel Lapham. A. Forbes and R. M. Eastman, Other Yankee Ship Sailing Cards 
Boston: State Street Trust Co., 1949), pp. 21, 23. 

87 American Clipper Ships, I, 444. 

98 Cutler, op. cit., pp. 316, 317. 454- 

‘9 Lodge, op. cit., p. 314. 
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The smaller Sancho Panza did not share in the fame of her knight-com- 
panion. Luck or ill fortune seemed always against her; typhoons met her 
or her captains had less skill. Her builder had given her, however, such 
strength that she outlived her creator and, apparently, all of his other 
ships. She was still afloat in 1890, thirty-five years after launching.’ 
Magnet was the last vessel—a ship—launched from the Lapham yards in 
the long decline of the industry following the increasing depression that 
appeared first in 1854. Owned by Samuel and his brother, Luther, she 
was the workhorse of his commercial activities after construction ceased. 
Her model, the finest finished existing of those from the yard, alone re- 
calls her today. 

Of the depictions made that let the ships of Samuel Lapham come alive 
for the generations that knew them not, those tabulated in column 7 of 
the table of the Lapham ships apparently exist. At least, their reproduc- 
tions in some form have been found in an intermittant search from time 
to time. 

Of models there are five, one of his first vessel, Nabob, known only 
through a photograph of a model bearing that label; one from the mid- 
period of his designs, apparently Thos. H. Perkins; and three from the 
clipper and clipper-modified cargo ship of the half decade of 1852-1856— 
Don Quixote, Nor'wester, and Magnet.” 

Of paintings, there have been located twelve; two French Roux, five 
Chinese, and five, presumably American, Fuller details of most of these 
were given in an article by the author in 1938.'® Actual locations of most 
of these are unknown, either in private hands or collections, many of them 
appear as illustrations in literature on shipping or as negatives in museum 
or professional photographers’ files. Names of the actual painters with 
the exception of the Roux family, likewise are lacking. The Roux are, 
of course, the perfection of the art of combining true technical exactness 
with re-creation of atmosphere; the Chinese are stiff and wooden, but 
may be considered pictorially more or less correct. ‘The American range 
from approximate true representation, though verging in some cases on 
the primitive school, to views of the ships under conditions of storm or in 
feat of navigation that can only be regarded as romantic conceptions 

100 American Clipper Ships, Ul, 540-542. 

101 Photograph of model of Nabob and model of Nor’wester in the Peabody Museum of Salem. 
Models of Thos. H. Perkins, Don Quixote and Magnet in possession of author. Assistance of H. I. 
Chapelle is appreciatively acknowledged in checking identification of the three last named. Ad- 


ditional data on photograph of model of Nabob and other ship photographs furnished by L. W 
Jenkins, Asst. Director of Peabody Museum of Salem, in letter to author, 28 October 1936. 


102 Med ford Historical Register, Vol. XII, March 1938. 
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drawn from reports and not painted in actuality. The best of this later 
group are a pair of Union performing a feat of seamanship off Minot Light 
in 1860, the details of which are unknown to the writer.’” 

Among the engravings of Currier and Ives, no Lapham ships have been 
found listed. A frequently reproduced illustration generally entitled as 
Don Quixote of 1853 on the ways is said to have been taken from a da- 
guerreotype. This has also been used in the form of an engraving in maga- 
zines of the 1890's or thereabout. It was always known in the Lapham 
family that this was neither of the Lapham yard nor of the Lapham Don, 
but supposedly the second Don Quixote, 1,174 tons built in the J. T. Foster 
yards in 1868. A Medford historian,’ however, has informed the writer 
that he is certain this illustration is not that of Don Quixote the second, 
but is really the ship J. T. Foster 1,207 tons, built by J. T. Foster in 1860, 
the next to the last ship ever built in Medford. 

With the volume of ship construction growing less and less, Samuel 
Lapham built no more after 1856, devoting his time until the early 
seventies to managing the ships that he and his brother, Luther, owned 
in whole or in part, and then retired. With his knowledge of construc- 
tion and of machinery he was elected, in later life, chief engineer. of 
the town fire department that had taken the place of old volunteer com- 
panies. He also had been elected in 1850 one of the ‘Surveyors of ‘Tim- 
ber’ for the town and was by that action a town officer.*” 

He died in 1886 and was buried in Oak Grove Cemetery, the few re- 
maining of his fellow shipbuilders of the mid-century, J. O. Curtis and 
J. T. Foster, being among the pallbearers.'** 


V. Hutt DowN— THREE HUNDRED LEAGUES TO SOUTHWARD. 
(Eighth generation) 


Samuel Lapham (V) (1850-1929)'* was born in Medford. As a boy he 
went to his father’s shipyard, climbing over the clippers as the latter ones 
neared completion and visiting the docks in Boston. At thirteen he col- 
lected the shipping cards that were used as handbills to announce the 
sailings of his father’s and other ships from Boston and New York. He 


103 J. Robinson and G. F. Dow, The Sailing Ships of New England, Series Two (Salem: Marine 
Research Society, 1924). 
104 Letter of Charles S. Morgan, Medford, to the author, 22 March 1938. American Clipper Ships, 
1 cut facing p. 160. 
History of Med ford, p. 117. 


1%6 The Medford Mercury, death notice, 24 May 1886, and article giving summary of life, men- 
tion of ships owned, etc. 


107 L. in A., p. 431. 
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graduated from the Medford High School in 1867 in the first class to re- 
ceive formal sheepskin diplomas.** In those days the youth of Medford, 
particularly the sons of shipbuilders, belonged to small boat-clubs own- 
ing many-oared craft and shells and much racing rivalry prevailed. Sam- 
uel Lapham about 1871 was the secretary of the Thetis Boat Club’ that 
owned a clubhouse close to his father’s shipyard. 

Any inclination to maintain his father’s yard and become a naval de- 
signer in his turn had terminated as the deepening depression caused con- 
struction to cease before he was grown. His father, by then, had devoted 
himself to the management of such ships as he owned in whole or in part. 
Samuel (V) assisted him in these transactions and learned something of 
the complexities of foreign trade and the protocol of maritime etiquette 
as his father’s captains came and went. They were heroes of ocean adven- 
tures to him as they discussed voyages with Samuel (IV) and he could re- 
call their features fifty years later, particularly Captain Nott of Don 
Quixote, whose mustache resembled a double narwhale’s horn. 

Among the business friends with whom his father had dealings was 
Alva Gage of Boston, who had followed the shipper, Frederic Tudor, 
pioneering in a new field. ‘Tudor has expanded his earlier evolved idea 
of shipping ice to southern ports and the West Indies until in 1833 he 
was sending it to India.'*? Competitive commerce in such a natural com- 
modity had spread and Alva Gage and Co., between 1850 and 1853," 
had established a large icehouse in Charleston, served by ships from Bos- 
ton. This business was, of course, terminated by the outbreak of the Con- 
federate War. When peace came, there followed reconstruction and tur- 
moil and not until 1872 was the white population able to redeem the state 
from the orgy of corruption and misrule that had arisen under the im- 
positions placed on it by the reconstructionists after withdrawal of mili- 
tary rule. With the re-establishment of stable and responsible govern- 
ment, commercial activity increased and the shipping of ice was about 
to be resumed. At this time, Alva Gage offered the position of represent- 
ing his ice-shipping interests in Charleston, South Carolina, to the son 
of his old friend. At the age of twenty-one, Samuel (V) departed from 
Medford to Charleston with letters of introduction to those of the older 
generation, with whom Gage and Lapham, having been Old Whigs and 


108 C, Cummings, History of the Med ford High School (Medford High School Association, 1892), 
pp- 21, 29 (list of graduates). Diploma dated 19 July 1867 in possession of author. 


109 Unidentified Massachusetts newspaper clipping, c. 1871, with article listing various Medford 
boat clubs, officers, description of quarters, etc. 


110 Morison, op. cit., pp. 280, 281. 


111 Tablet on building reads: ‘Charleston Ice House 1850.’ Early letterhead of company includes 
phrase: ‘Established 1853.’ 
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Constitutional Unionists in the days before the War, had had acquaint- 
anceships, founded in former commercial dealings. 

In Charleston, Samuel (V) represented Gage and Co. in the ice industry 
through the years that saw the science of refrigeration improve until the 
business was no longer dependent on natural ice forwarded by boat. In 
these years, watch was kept to see if the vessels lying off the bar were flying 
the Gage private-registered signal of a white snowball bearing a blue 
diagonal on a red field burgee to indicate ice would soon be coming up 
the harbor.'*? Finally, however, in the late seventies, mechanically created 
artificial ice made from distilled water in the ice plant took the place of 
pond ice of New England packed in sawdust in ships’ holds. 

Through his familiarity with the evolution of this process under his 
observation, Samuel (V) acquired knowledge of refrigeration engineer- 
ing, secured patents on certain inventions improving efliciences and, in 
1878, became part owner’’* and secretary-treasurer of the Charleston Ice 
Manufacturing Co. that bought out Gage’s ‘Charleston Old Established 
Ice House.’ Owing to his knowledge in this field, he later became director 
of ice companies in Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans," and a leading 
figure in Charleston’s business life. 

He married in 1891, Annie G. Soule, graduate of Nathaniel Hooper’s 
School, Boston, and at the time of her marriage, assistant librarian at the 
Boston Athenzum."* She was a daughter of Captain Freeman Soule 
(1807-1866) of Duxbury, descendant of George Soule of Mayflower, and 
of Governor Bradford;'® Captain Freeman having been master of the 
ship Hope of Duxbury, largest vessel hailing from that port, engaged in 
the East Indian trade at the time the Lapham clippers were on their China 
runs. 

Through the elementary knowledge of foreign trade that Samuel (V) 
had gained in his short experience as a youth with his father’s shipping, 
he was made a director of the South Carolina Interstate and West In- 
dian Exposition’ held at the turn of the century to attract attention to 
and improve commerce between Charleston and the West Indies. Prior 

112 Advertising card of the Charleston Ice House. 

113 Records, Register of Mesne Conveyance Office, Charleston, S. C. 


114 Savannah Ice Company, Mobile Ice Company, Crescent Ice Company. 


115 M. J. Regan, Echoes From the Past, Reminiscences of the Boston Atheneum (Boston: Boston 
Atheneum, 1927), pp. 68, 69. L. in A., p. 431. 

116 Justin Winsor, History of the Town of Duxbury, Mass. (Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 1849), pp. 
310-313. G. Bradford, “The Ezra Westons, Shipbuilders of Duxbury,’ THe AMERICAN NEPTUNE, XIV 
1954), 37, and plate 5 (error in plate title, for ‘Truman’ read ‘Freeman’). G. T. Ridlon, Soule, 
Sowle and Soules History (Lewiston, Me.: Journal Press, 1926), II, g61. 

117 Year Book 1902 of the City of Charleston, S. C.(Charleston: Walker, Evans and Cogswell, 
1903), appendix, p. 113. 
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to this, he had been elected a member of City Council where he served 
for twelve years (1895-1907) as chairman of the ranking Ways and Means 
Committee and mayor pro tem in each of three terms.’** As a private citi- 
zen, he was, for twenty-five years, chairman of the City Parks Commis- 
sion.*?® 

As mayor pro tem, remembrances of his father’s and captains’ dealings 
with government oflicials abroad stood him in good stead as he was gen- 
erally appointed to handle the city’s ollicial functions when ceremonies 
of importance arose, especially if connected with marine development. 
‘Thus he was chairman of the Entertainment Committee upon the visit of 
President ‘Vheodore Roosevelt in 1902 when inspecting the navy yard 
site and of President ‘Tait when embarking from Charleston for the Pana- 
ma Canal in 1909. He was chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
Council at the presentation banquet to the cruiser Charleston in 1905 and 
to the battleship South Carolina a few years later when their silver services 
were presented to these vessels in the name of the City and of the State.'*° 

From these circumstances came one occasion which he always claimed 
was as good as any tale told by his father’s captains. In the middle of the 
first decade of the century, a South American man-ol-war paid a visit to 
the harbor and made an oljicial call on the mayor pro tem as the city’s rep- 
resentative. Returning the call next day as acting mayor, a salute was 


fired on departure, but to his surprise it was seven guns instead of the 
regulation five. In the subdued confusion that followed the extra rounds, 
he heard the aggravated voice of the gun commander saying in broken 
English ‘I do not understand ze title so I give him five for ze Mayor, one 
for ze pro and one for ze tem.’ 

Upon his retirement from City Council in 1907 the city presented him 
with a silver service, the tray being inscribed: 


From the City of Charleston, $.C. December 10, 1907. In recognition and grateful 
acknowledgement of his untiring labors in her behalf, of his unwavering devotion 
to her best interest and of his inestimable services in the promotion of her welfare.?*! 


He died 25 December 1929.’** The tide of maritime activity, control- 


118 Year Books 1895-1907 of the City of Charleston, S. C. 

119 Reports of Parks Commission included in Year Books 1900-1925 of City of Charleston. Tablet 
on bridge of sunken gardens of Hampton Park, Charleston. 

120 Year Book, City of Charleston—1905, appendix, pp. 48, 53. Official programs and reports of 
these various events. 

121 Journal of City Council, Charleston, S. C., 10 December 1907. Year Book, 1907, City of Charles- 
ton, pp. 329-332. 

122 1. in A., p. 431. Accounts of his life and editorials on him appear in the Charleston, S. C., 
News and Couricr, 26 December 1929, and Charleston, S. C., Evening Post, 27 December 1929. Jour- 
nal of City Council, 14 January 1930, Resolutions on his death. 
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ling influence at flood through lives of the three preceding generations, 
had ebbed rapidly in his. With him passed one of the then-surviving few 
who had once played on the decks of clippers and had seen them under 
sail, though then past their meridian. He was also one of the very few, 
who could claim that, by word of mouth from the observer only once re- 
peated, he had heard tales of Revolutionary sailing days'** to be added to 
those from his own ancestors when they had been 


Lords of the bunt and gasket 
And Masters of the yard; 

For them no land was distant 
To them no sea was barred.1*4 


* *£ *+ %& &© *# & & &©& © HF 


By now, however, the color given \y the sea for three hundred years to 
this strip of the fabric of American maritime history has narrowed and 
faded out. New patterns without sea color have arisen but the linked 
threads of the warp of successive lives still run on, ever crossed by the mov- 
ing woof of time. 


123 Ridlon, op. cit., II, qGo. His sister-in-law, Harrict W. Soule (1844-1940), was granddaughter of 
Capt. Nathaniel Soule of Duxbury (1767-1862). As a girl of sixteen she had heard tales from her 
srundfather of sailing incidents in 1783 when he was sixteen, and she repeated them to her brother- 


) 
in-law. 


124 This quotation with request for name of author and for entire poem appeared in a Quota- 
tion Identification column conducted by the Boston Transcript sometime between 1915 and 1925. 
No replies were observed in subsequent issues. 


Samuel Lapham (V1), ts a Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, Colonel of Artillery, 
USAR (Ret.), author of articles in architectural and historical magazines and co-author- 
editor of two books on South Carolina architecture. 

A graduate of the College of Charleston and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
his interest in nautical history arose through noting references in books to his grand father’s 
shipbuilding activities. This led to subsequent search for portrayals of vessels designed, owned 
or commanded by his forefathers. 

As an architect of land structures, he is not directly involved with marine activities, but his 
career has touched the sea occasionally. He was an Army artillery lieutenant detailed in the 
submarine watch on the U.S. transport, Wilhelmina, when she fought a German U-boat 
off Belle Isle, France, 30 July 1918; his firm, Simons and Lapham, Architects of Charleston, 
S. C., has served the Navy Department, Bureau of Yards and Docks, as architect-engineer 
for various permanent naval buildings at shore stations of the Navy and of the Marine Corps. 
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Mark Tiddeman’s Chart 
of New York Harbour 


BY COOLIE VERNER* 





HE English Pilot. The Fourth Book . . . was one of the most impor- 

tant of the great sea atlases published in the late seventeenth and 

early eighteenth centuries. It was one of the first British publica- 
tions to provide a practical guide to the waters of the east coast of North 
America and, fora time, it held an undisputed position and control of the 
market. 

This Fourth Book . . . was part of an over-all series of sea atlases that 
charted the waters of the known world. The entire series was under the 
general title The English Pilot,’ with separate books dealing with differ- 
ent areas appearing at different intervals from the same publishers. ‘The 
series was started by John Seller in 1672 with a volume of charts showing 
the coast of Britain. In time, the series came under the control of William 
Fisher and John Thornton and continued in the hands of their successors 
William Mount and Thomas Page and sons.” 

The first edition of The Fourth Book .. . was published in London in 
1689 under the imprint of William Fisher and John Thornton.* It was 
issued periodically from that date until 1794 with some thirty-seven 
different editions from the press of its publishers. One pirated edition was 
published by Jer. Seller and Charles Price in 1703 and two piracies in 
Dublin in 1749 and 1767 by George and Boulter Grierson. The first 
piracy was merely a theft of the title while the latter two pirated editions 
were exact copies of the original. 

* A portion of the research on this map was supported by a grant from the Research Council 
of the Florida State University. 

1 For a more complete and detailed history of The Fneglish Pilot see Coolie Verner, A Carto- 
Bibliographical Study of the Fnalish Pilot. The Fourth Book ... and Its Charts of Virginia 
(Charlottesville: The Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, [in press}). 


2 The history of the firm of Mount and Page may be found in W. R. Chaplin, ‘A Seventeenth- 
Century Chart Publisher,’ Tur AMrrican Neprune, VIII (1948), 902. 


8 A copy of this edition is described by Sabin 22616 but the title as given by him differs from the 
copy in the British Museum. See Verner, op. cit. 
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In the beginning, The Fourth Book . . . contained the most recent and 
accurate charts available but over the years the publishers neglected to 
maintain the timeliness of its charts and eventually more current atlases 
superseded it. During the first half of the eighteenth century The Fourth 
Book . ..was unmatched for excellence but after that time it began to lose 
out to the works of Faden, Jefferys, and DesBarres. 

Among the charts in The Fourth Book . . . are two of particular interest. 
These were important original surveys of the harbors of New York and 
Hampton Roads drafted by Mark Tiddeman and first published in the 
1729 edition of the atlas. 


IT 


Mark Tiddeman was master of Tartar from 8 February 1724 to 2 Au- 
gust 1728 while she was on duty in American waters.* His Log Book as 
master is preserved in the Public Record Office in London and gives suc- 
cinct details of his period of service.’ The commander during this period 
was Captain Vincent Pearse and his Log supplements that of Tiddeman.° 

Personal data about Mark Tiddeman is scant. Beyond his log of this 
trip there is one other record—that of his being commissioned as a Lieu- 
tenant on 26 May 1742 and immediately assigned to duty aboard Revenge.’ 
These two charts of New York and Virginia waters appear to be his only 
published efforts as a cartographer. 

With Captain Pearse in command and Tiddeman as master, Tartar 
sailed from Plymouth on 17 May 1725. She was one of several ships from 
the Royal Navy sent to patrol the American coast. Aboard was a comple- 
ment of 155 men. The trip across the Atlantic required nearly a month 
but part of this time was spent off Madeira Roads where the ship lay in 
anchor from the first to the tenth of June and Cape Henry was reached 
at noon on 12 July. 

This American tour of Tartar lasted three years and during this time 
she alternated between the Virginia Capes and New York. After arriving 
in Virginia 7artar stayed but nine days and then set sail for New York on 
21 July arriving on 28 and remaining in that vicinity until 25 September. 
Two days later she was at anchor in Lynhaven Bay, spending the winter 
there and off Yorktown. 

Coastal patrols kept Tartar well occupied. In July 1726 she was again 

+ Pay Book. P.R.O. Adm 33/324. 

5 Log Book. P.R.O. Adm 52/506. 


6 Log. P.R.O. Adm 51/969. 
7 P.R.O. Adm 6/16, p. 61. 
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in New York and on 17 October she lost her anchor in Hampton Roads. 
‘This salient detail was duly marked on his chart of Virginia by Tidde- 
man. Most of the period in America was uneventful and the Log faith- 
fully records in cryptic detail the pertinent features of the voyage in- 
cluding notes on the weather and such special occurrences as ‘fired 15 
guns it being King William’s birthday.’ 

Tartar arrived back in Plymouth on 11 July 1728 and both Captain 
Pearse and ‘Tiddeman left her on g August 1728 being replaced by W. 
‘Tearn as master with Captain George Proctor in command. 

It was in the period between September 1725 and June 1728 that 
Tiddeman recorded in his log the numerous soundings that enhance his 
charts. ‘The care and detail with which these are recorded give an au- 
thenticity that is not normally available with such early charts. ‘These 
two charts and the accompanying Log provide accurate data of the two 
harbors as they were in the first quarter of the seventeenth century and 
are valid bases for evaluating changes that have occurred. 

The drafts were probably made during this period but it is doubtful 
that Tiddeman made them with thoughts of publication in mind and he, 
himself, may have had no contact with the publishers, Mount and Page. 
Most of the publishers at that time secured their charts from the Ad- 
miralty files where mariners deposited them. Such a practice was favor- 
able to both the Admiralty and the publishers.* 


Ill 

The various states of the chart of New York are described below. It 
is a single sheet oriented west and includes the area of New York harbor 
from ‘Harlam’ on the north; east to Jamaica Bay; westward as far as ‘Am- 
boy’; and south to ‘Shrewsbury R.’ below Sandyhook. Numerous settle- 
ments in the area are designated with the sandbanks and reefs carefully 
delineated. Channel soundings are given for the area through Sandyhook 
to New York. 

The cartouche is a simple square box in the upper right corner framed 
by three parallel lines with the center line of heavier weight. The imprint 
is immediatedly below the cartouche. One compass rose is in the lower 
left center of the sheet and the rhumb lines emanating from it cover the 
water areas. A scale, without designation as such, is along the bottom edge 
of the plate and latitude figures are given from 40-20 to 40-45. 


8 See R. A. Skelton, ‘Captain James Cook as a Hydrographer,’ The Mariner’s Mirror, XL (1954), 
g1-119. 
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PLATE I, State 1. 
A Draught of | NEW YORK | from the Hook to New York Town | Printed for 

and sold by Page & Mount on Tower Hill London. 

1729 (?) MBH.® This is the only copy of The Fourth Book .. . of this date that could 
be found. It contained Tiddeman’s chart of Virginia but the chart of New 
York was wanting. It may be presumed that both charts were introduced 
into The Fourth Book... at the same time and that the New York chart 
properly belongs with this edition. 

3s PHi 

173 British Museum, DLC; Phillips 1157,7° Haskell 245.1? 


17% 


PLATE I, State 2. 

A Draught of | NEW YORK | from the Hook to New York Town | by Mark Tidde- 
man | Printed for W. Mount & T. Page upon Tower Hill London. 

The only change in the plate is bibliographical with the addition of Tiddeman’s 
name and the change in the imprint. This state is reproduced in Valentine’s manu- 
al for 1855, p. 492. 

[1737] Greenwich Museum, DLC; Phillips 1157. 
These copies of The Fourth Book... have the map in this state of the plate 
which may indicate a late gathered copy or a bookseller’s sophistication; 
however, the map appears to belong originally with these volumes. 
NN, American Geographical Society; Haskell 246.1 
DLC; Phillips 3650, Haskell 247. 
Greenwich Museum. 
DLC; Phillips 3651, Haskell 248. 
Greenwich Museum. 
This copy begins to show evidence of plate wear with some fading in the 
stippled areas. 
Greenwich Museum, Admiralty Library, British Museum. 
The British Museum copy is on paper watermarked with a Strasbourg 
Bend and Lily and a countermark IV similar to Churchill 437, Plate CCC, 
XXVII."8 This is the only copy found on watermarked paper. 
3ritish Museum, DLC; Phillips 3652, Haskell 249. 
British Museum, DLC; Phillips 1158, Haskell 250. 
DLC. 
Greenwich Museum, DLC; Phillips 1160, Haskell 251. 
The plate shows increased wear with portions of the stippled areas indis- 

9 Standard Union Catalogue location symbols are used to identify the copies examined. Holdings 

from British collections are identified by name. Only those copies examined are noted and no effort 


has been made to give a census of copies. Additional editions of The Fourth Book .. . listed in the 
Verner checklist as published during the appropriate period may be presumed to include this chart. 
10 Phillip Lee Phillips, A List of Geographical Atlases in the Library of Congress (Washington, 
1909, et seq.). 
11 Daniel C. Haskell, editor, Manhattan Maps: A Cooperative List (New York: The New York 
Public Library, 1931). Haskell gives additional locations supplementing those given herein. 
12 The entry under this date is taken from Haskell, op. cit., and the copies were not examined. 
13 W. A. Churchill, Watermarks in Paper .. . (Amsterdam, 1935). 
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tinct. Haskell lists the imprint as reading ‘Printed for D. Mount and T. 
Page...’ from the DLC copy; however, this is in error. 

Greenwich Museum. 

Increased fading shows continued wear on the plate. The three lines of 
the cartouche frame have faded into one. The plate has cracked along the 
line framing the left edge of the cartouche and the line now extends above 
the top engraved border as well as angling down to the left from the lower 
left corner of the frame. 

Greenwich Museum. 

The plate shows increased fading and a slight lengthening of the tear at 
the lower left corner of the cartouche frame. 

DLC; Phillips 1163, Haskell 253. 

Greenwich Museum. 

Fading is general over the whole plate and all the stippling has disap- 
peared except for the outer edge of the Sandbanks. The tear is increasing 
in length. 

Royal Geographic Society. 

This copy of The Fourth Book .. . contains this state of the plate which 
probably indicates that the publishers utilized remainder stock before 
using copies pulled from State g. It may indicate, on the other hand, that 
after beginning printing for this edition the publishers found the plate 
too worn to provide the desired number of copies. 


PLATE I, State 3. 

A Draught of | NEW YORK | from the Hook to New York Town | by Mark Tidde- 
man | Printed for I. Mount & T. Page upon Tower Hill London. 

The plate has been recut and the imprint has been changed as indicated. This 
recutting is not as carefully executed as was the original engraving. The stippled 
areas are recut with a heavier and courser stipple with some parts stippled in this 
state that were not originally. These include the shoals at ‘New Town,’ ‘Brook- 
land,’ ‘Robins Red,’ and the sandbank east of ‘Sandy Hook.’ Some lines that had 
faded out were not replaced such as those marking shoals in the waters west of 
‘Staten Isle.” Some of the rhumb lines have been omitted in their extremities as at 
‘Whitistone’ in the lower right corner and those through the ‘East’ and ‘West 

sank’ in the center. 

The three engraved lines that framed the cartouche have not been re-engraved 
and the frame now consists of one heavy line. The plate defect or tear has not been 
repaired and continues to increase in length. 

1775 Greenwich Museum, British Museum, DLC; Phillips 3653. 

177) DLC; Phillips 1164, Haskell 254. 

1 Greenwich Museum, Royal Geographic Society, DLC. 
DLC; Phillips 1168, Haskell 256. 
This is the last edition of The Fourth Book... in which this chart appears. 
The tear along the frame of the cartouche is very pronounced and in print- 
ing the line inked too heavily so that the plate had to be abandoned. The 
Tiddeman chart is replaced by ‘A Chart of New York Harbour with the 





PLATE 3 


Ship Colchis (1836) leaving the Port of Havre, 16 December 1839. 
Water color by Frederic Roux 
Owned by Samuel Lapham (V1) 


Clipper ship Don Quixote. Oil painting by a Chinese artist, circa 1855 
Owned by Samuel Lapham (V1) 
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Banks Soundings and Sailing marks from the most accurate Surveys & 
Observations.”"* This new chart appears in the 1784 and subsequent edi- 
tions of The Fourth Book.... 


PLATE Il 

A Draught of | NEW YORK | from the Hook to New York Town | Printed for 

the 

& sold by Geo. Grierson at / two [sic] Bibles in Essex Street | Dublin. 

This is a pirated copy of PLATE I, State 1. The quality of the engraving is no- 
ticeably inferior to its prototype. George Grierson issued a pirated copy of The 
Fourth Book .. . in 1749 and Boulter Grierson, who succeeded him, issued one in 
1767 using the same plates without change. 

1749 The copy of this edition in the Greenwich Museum is the only one found 
and the chart of New York was wanting; however, it may be presumed to 
belong with this edition. 

1767 Greenwich Museum, British Muscum, DLC; Phillips 1162, Haskell 252. 

[17687] R.V. Tooley'® lists an edition under this date but it has not been found. 
Presumably, the chart of New York would appear also in this edition, 


IV 


Neither the newer developments in geographical knowledge nor the 
activities of their competitors seemed to disturb the publishers of The 
Fourth Book. .. . For the first six or seven decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury they had no significant competition. After that period, however, the 


works of Faden and Jefferys became formidable claimants for the alle- 
giance of the chart buyer. Even so, Mount and Page continued to use a 
specific chart long after it had been superseded by more recent surveys. 

The decision to delete or replace a particular chart seems to have been 
controlled by the serviceability of the copperplate rather than by any 
other considerations and the publishers employed every possible means 
to prolong plate life. The most common device was to recut the incised 
lines when they were too shallow to hold sufficient ink to produce clear 
impressions. Even this technique was rarely used until the principal lines 
became illegible and this was generally long after the subsidiary engraved 
parts such as hauchering or stippling had disappeared. Through such 
means the usefulness of a plate might be extended to a phenomenal 
length—often well over fifty years. 

Many map and chart publishers made an effort to keep abreast of ad- 
vancing geographical knowledge by periodic additions and changes to 
an existing plate rather than replacement by a new one. This was not 

14 Phillips 1171; Haskell 579, 580, 581. 

15R. V. Tooley, Maps and Map-Makers (London, 1949), p. 61. 
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done in the case of the ‘Tiddeman chart where plate changes were purcly 
bibliographical rather than geographical in nature. 

Bibliographical changes on a copperplate would include alterations to 
the title or imprint and the repair or recutting of the plate to prolong its 
use. Both types of bibliographical changes were made on the Tiddeman 
chart. About 1737 Tiddeman’s name was added to the title as it had been 
omitted originally. At the same time the imprint was altered to reflect 
the composition of the publishing firm at that time. In 1773 the entire 
plate surface was recut and the imprint was modified again in keeping 
with changes in the firm. No effort was made by the firm, however, to 
alter the map linprint every time a change occurred in the composition of 
the firm. The plate imprint was not touched between 1737 and 1773 
even though the firm name changed several times during that period. 

The serviceable life expectancy of the copperplate would be con- 
trolled, of course, by the number of impressions pulled from it. This can- 
not be determined accurately in the case of the Tiddeman chart; however, 
it was used some 44 years before recutting became necessary in 1773. Af- 
ter this, it was used for only seven more years to 1780 when it was replaced 
by a new chart. This shortened use span resulted from the cracking of the 
plate noticeable in the cartouche frame that was not repairable. For some 
55 years, however, Tiddeman’s Draught of New York ... was continued in 
service as the principal chart for that area. 


Coolie Verner is a sociologist by discipline, Professor of Adult Education by profession, and 
an historical carto-bibliographer by interest. He has made an extensive list of carto-bibli- 
ographical studies that are mainly centered about Virginia maps. Among his studies are 
Mr. Jefferson Distributes His Notes (New York, 1952); The Fry and Jefferson Map 
(Princeton, 1951); A Preliminary Checklist of Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (Charlottes- 
ville, 1950); A Carto-Bibliographical Study of the English Pilot and Its Maps of 
Virginia (in press); Mr. Jefferson Makes a Map (in press). 





The Second Chesapeake Affair 


BY ROBIN W. WINKS 


URING the American Civil War it was the hope of the Confed- 
eracy to win diplomatic recognition from Great Britain. If such 
recognition could be won, the Confederate States of America 
would have an international claim to existence. It was thought by Jeffer- 
son Davis, the President of the Confederacy, and by his Secretary of State, 
Judah P. Benjamin, that if Britain accorded recognition to the Southern 
states, the Federal Government of the United States would attempt to 
chastise ‘perfidious Albion,’ thus leading to an Anglo-American war, the 
by-product of which would be Confederate independence. 
sut there were two arrows to this Confederate bow. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can war might be generated by some means other than Her Majesty’s 
recognition of the Richmond Government. It was reasoned bv some that 
the British North American Provinces, comprising what is today rough- 
ly the eastern half of the Dominion of Canada, might be used to ‘embroil’ 
Great Britain in a war with the North over Yankee violations of the 
Crown’s neutrality. As a result, individual Confederates hac been mak- 
ing their way north to the Provinces where they plotted a strangely won- 
derful assortment of raids upon the Northern states, raids which they 
hoped would invite sudden and even massive retaliation by outraged 
Yankees, retaliation which would ignite the Anglo-American war. Early 
in 1864 this hope, which had been but an inchoate plan in the minds of 
individual Confederates, was elevated to the dignity of a‘policy when 
three Confederate commissioners were dispatched to the ‘Provinces by 
Davis and Benjamin and charged with several duties, one.of which was 
to codrdinate these individual plots. 

The event which stimulated the sending of the first of these commis- 
sioners was that which is still known to Nova Scotians 3s ‘the second 
Chesapeake affair.” Haligonians who could recall the battle between the 
earlier and more famed U.S.S. Chesapeake and H.M.S. Shannon were at 
least as aroused by this episode of the Civil War as they were by the well- 
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known Trent affair of 1861, which had appeared to bring an Anglo-Amer- 
ican war appreciably closer. This ‘second Chesapeake affair’ has received 
but scant attention from historians; yet, it was one of the two or three 
most colorful and significant events to occur in British North American- 
Federal relations during the war.’ It destroyed much of the good will to- 
ward the North which had survived in Halifax, and it revealed the essen- 
tially anti-Northern sentiments of the province. It crippled the efforts 
which Lord Monck, the Governor-General of British North America, 
had been making to smooth over already strained border relations. It 
severely tested British neutrality laws, maritime courts, and Yankee tem- 
pers, and it ushered in the Confederacy’s new policy of attempting to 
embroil Great Britain in North America’s war by giving that war a con- 
tinental aspect. 

The chief protagonist in the Chesapeake drama was one John C. Braine. 
A professional artist who claimed to have been born in London, Braine 
was twenty-three at the time of the affair.* He had been arrested at Michi- 
gan City, Indiana, in 1861 and charged with membership in a seditious 
organization, the Knights of the Golden Circle. He spent six months in 
prison without trial, emphatically denying the while that he had com- 
mitted any act of hostility against the North and demanding British pro- 
tection. In March 1862 Braine was released, ill from having spent his last 
nine days on a cold stone floor, and penniless, claiming that $220 had 
been stolen from him when he was arrested by the American officers. 
Whether he was innocent of the original charge or not—and he apparent- 
ly was, or he would not have been released—Braine now evinced con- 
siderable hatred for the Yankee. A year later, possibly in revenge for un- 
just imprisonment or possibly as indirect evidence of his original guilt. 
Braine engineered the capture of Chesapeake, despite having taken the 
usual oath that he would do nothing which was hostile to the United 
States during the war.® 


1 The only secondary material on the Chesapeake affair is George Cox, ‘Sidelights on the Chesa- 
peake Affair, 1863-4,’ Nova Scotia Hist. Soc., Collections, X XIX (1951), 124-137, which relies upon 
published sources and local gossip; and Francis L. Littlefield, “The Capture of the Chesapeake,’ 
Maine Hist. Soc., Collections, 3rd ser., If (1g06), 285-309. The latter contains such excessive state- 
ments as that Halifax and St. John were greater centers of secession than was Richmond (p. 282) 
and concludes that Providence was responsible, through the creation of a gale which hampered 
Chesapeake, for her final capture (p. gos). 


2‘The writer has been unable to ascertain the truth as to Braine’s nativity. At one time he 
claimed to be a Southerner, the son of a colonel in the Mississippi cavalry, but he also claimed to 
have lived in Kentucky, to be a native of New Brunswick, and to have been born in London. 

8G. F. Milton, Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (New York. 1942), p. 72; Notes from the 
British Legation (hereafter, ‘NBL’), National Archives (hereafter, ‘NA’), 43: Lyons to Seward, un 
official, 4 Feb., 1 March 1862; Notes to the British Legation (hereafter, “NT BL’), NA, g: Seward to 
Lyons, 26 Oct. 1861, pp. 33-34, and 4 March 1862, p. 128; Foreign Office Papers (hereafter, ‘FO’), 
Public Record Office (hereafter, ‘PRO’), 115, 330-331: Lyons to Russell, No. 328, draft, 15 May 1862; 
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Braine’s principal help came from Vernon Locke, a resident of South 
Carolina who had taken the alias of ‘John Parker.’ Secretary of State 
Judah Benjamin had issued a letter of marque to one Thomas B. Power 
of C.S.S. Retribution, who had then transferred his letter to Locke after 
the latter had appropriated the name of a steamship captain who had 
died in Richmond during the war. Locke used Retribution to capture a 
Northern ship, Hanover, and sold her cargo in the Bahamas, where he was 
arrested and released on his own recognizance, which he forfeited. Locke 
kept Retribution’s letter of marque in hope of fraudulently using it for 
another ship. During 1863 he became acquainted with Braine, probably 
in a chance meeting in Jersey City, and the two plotted a means of ob- 
taining a new privateer.* 

During the summer of 1862 Braine lived in Halifax, posing as a Mont- 
real book publisher who was collecting subscriptions and advertisements 
for a book which he styled ‘Braine’s Mercantile Statistical Work, and 
Business Directory of Canada and the Provinces.’ He obtained sums 
ranging from twenty-five shillings to twenty-five dollars for the publica- 
tion, which he promised to deliver free to each advertiser within eight 
months. ‘The Halifax merchants thus unwittingly financed Braine’s at- 
tack on Chesapeake.* 

During the autumn Braine transferred his activities to St. John, New 
Brunswick, where he met with a number of Southerners and with New 
Brunswickers who were sympathetic to the Southern cause. This transfer 
of activities apparently was due to a Reverend David Kinyou of Halifax, 
in whom Braine had confided. Kinyou, an Englishman, had suggested 
to Braine that St. John was a better point from which to launch a raid on 
the Northern steamer. Over tall bottles of Allsopp’s India Pale Ale, 
Braine, Locke and a resident of Canada who had joined the Confeder- 
ates, John H. Parr, discussed the best means of obtaining a privateer. 
These meetings were held in Lower Cove, Carleton, opposite St. John, 
and an undetermined number of British subjects attended the meetings. 
In June a coasting steamer, Chesapeake, which plied the route between 
New York and Portland, had won some local fame for being chartered 


Consular Dispatches ‘hereafter, ‘C.D.’), St. John, NA, V: Howard to Seward, 11 Dec. 1863, and copy 
of oath, dated Feb. 1862. 


4 Confederate States Archives (hereafter, ‘CSA’), Library of Congress, 52: Power to Levin, Wil 
mington, N. C., 22 Feb. 1864, and Levin to Benjamin, Columbia, S. C., 25 Feb. 1864; Notes from 
U.S. Minister to Great Britain, Charles Francis Adams (hereafter, ‘CFA’), NA, 89: Russell to Ad- 
ams, 19 May 1865. enc. in Adams to Seward, No. 967, 25 May 1865; C.D., St. John, V: Howard to 
Seward, No. 44. 9 Dec. 1863, and 25 Feb. 1864; London Times, 30 Dec. 1863; Register of Officers of 
the Confederates States Navy, 1861-1865 (Washington, 1931), p. 20. Retribution also was used to 
capture a Northern brig and a bark (W. H. Howe, The Maritime History of Maine: Three Centuries 
of Shipbuilding and Seafaring [New York, 1948], p. 194). 


5C.D., Halifax, X: Jackson to Seward, No. 21, 3 Feb. 1864. 
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temporarily in a successful effort to capture a Confederate privateer 
which had captured the revenue cutter Caleb Cushing.’ Chesapeake had 
performed well during this chase, and it seemed to Parr to be one of the 
fastest nonmilitary vessels left along the New England coast. ‘The con- 
spirators therefore decided to seize Chesapeake, to discharge her passen- 
gers at Seal Cove Harbor on Grand Manan Island, to sell the cargo along 
the New Brunswick coast, purchasing arms with the proceeds, and to 
convert the steamer into a Confederate privateer which could prey on 
Northern shipping. Locke contended that the letter of marque issued to 
Retribution, which he still possessed, would make all of this ‘an act of 
war,’ provided that Chesapeake’s name were changed to ‘Retribution.”* 
The New Brunswickers who participated were to be paid from the sub- 
scription and advertising money Braine had collected, and from shares 
of the proceeds of the sale of the steamer’s cargo. ‘Those British subjects 
who wished to remain with the rechristened ship could do so, and they 
were promised $500 when the ship ran the blockade at Wilmington, 
North Carolina.* 

Late in November sixteen of the conspirators sailed to Boston on 
Chesapeake’s sister ship, New England. On the first lap of the journey from 
St. John to Eastport, Maine, the editor of the St. John Colonial Presby- 
terian noticed that a young man whom he knew had purchased his ticket 
under an assumed name, and when he confronted the latter he was told 
that an attack on a steamer outside New York City was intended. 
Strangely, the pro-Northern editor did not pass this information on to 
the Federal authorities.° 

On 5 December Chesapeake, with a crew of seventeen and a full load 
of passengers, including sixteen young men who had brought a heavy 
trunk aboard with them, set out from New York for Portland. A New 
York detective, ‘Thomas Sampson, searched for Braine while the ship 
was being loaded, for a rumor that a plot of an unknown nature was un 
derfoot had reached him, but Sampson failed to find his quarry. On Mon- 
day, 7 December, shortly after midnight, while the steamer was on the 
high seas off Cape Cod, the sixteen young men threw open the trunk to 
reveal a cache of arms, seized the watch, killed the second engineer with- 
out warning and wounded the first, disabled the first mate, and surprised 


6 Clarence Hall, ‘The Capture of the Caleb Cushing,’ Maine Hist. Soc., Collections, 1 (1904), 197 
198. . 


7 Retribution originally was called Uncle Ben (Littlefield, 286). 


&§C.D., St. John, V: Howard to Seward, No. 44, 25 Feb. 1864; C.D., Halifax, X: Jackson to Seward, 
No. 21, 3 Feb. 1864; St. John Globe, 10, 12 Dec. 1863; London Times, 22 Dec. 1863; Littlefield, 288. 


§C.D., Quebec: Ogden to Seward, No. 130, 12 Dec. 1865: St. John Morning Freeman, 12 Dec. 1863 
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55 
the captain and crew, confining the captain—the highly esteemed Isaiah 
Willett—in irons. Since none of the raiders could navigate the ship, the 
wounded engineer had to work the engine while a passenger was forced 
to pilot the vessel. In order to find their bearings the consipirators first 
made a landfall off Mount Desert Island, then turned to Grand Manan 
Island, where a few members of the group were sent ashore at Seal Cove. 
After the voyage was resumed Braine and Parr took the captain’s money, 
the ship’s papers, and the permits for the cargo. The passengers and most 
of the crew were put on board a pilot boat, which was attracted by firing 
a distress signal, about twenty miles off St. John in the Bay of Fundy, and 
the pilot boat was towed to within six miles of the shore, where it was 
cast off. The dead engineer's body was weighted with iron and thrown 
overboard. Locke had come aboard from the pilot boat, and he acted as 
the joint commander with Braine thereafter. Chesapeake was then taken 
twelve miles along the coast and to within two miles of the shore, within 
the international three-mile limit, where a small supply of coal was 
brought to her by a boat which had obtained the fuel in small lots from 
Grand Manan merchants. Before Chesapeake could finish coaling, how- 
ever, the passengers had rowed to St. John.*® 

‘The captain of Chesapeake roused the American consul at St. John, 
John Q. Howard, at four in the morning, just at the time when Chesa- 
peake put out to sea once again, leaving British waters without enough 
coal to reach Bermuda. Howard arranged to have the passengers taken 
to Portland on New England, and the International Steamship Company 
paid the charges as a gesture of good will. ‘The consul telegraphed Chesa 
peake’s owner, Emory and Fox and Company of Portland, about the 
seizure, spent the day trying to ascertain how Chesapeake got its coal sup- 
ply, and settled down with the crew to await the vessel’s capture. ‘The 
owners of the ship gave the news to the press. At the same time the St. 
John News obtained the story from the captain of Chesapeake,’ and the 
deputy collector of the port at Portland notified the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury of the incident, asking for authority to use the gunboat A gawan, 
then being fitted out at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, in pursuit of Chesa- 
pr ake.” 

‘The New York Herald branded the ‘piracy’ the ‘most daring and atro- 

1ONTBL, 10: Seward to Lyons, 18 Dec. 1863, pp. 415-417: C.D., St. John, V: Howard to Seward, 


} [sic]. 9 Dec. 1863; No. 31, 13 Dec. 1863; No. 11 [sic], 30 Dec. 1863; No. 44, 25 Feb. 1864; Quebec 

. 16 Dec. 1863. 
11 C.D., St. John, V: Howard to Seward, No. 34. 14 Dec. 1863, and tel., do.; St. John New Bruns 
k Courier, 12 Dec. 1863. 


12 Littlefield, 295. 
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cious on record.’'* In St. John the general feeling, according to the New 
Brunswick Courier, was regret that the city was in any way connected with 
the affair.‘* In Quebec there was consternation among the merchants, 
for Chesapeake had carried goods consigned to them and some illegal 
liquor as well.’® The New York Herald castigated ‘Sir Forcible Feeble’ 
and other British and American symbols of official negligence,*® while the 
Portland Adveriiser declared that British North America must not be 
permitted to become a base for Confederate operations.’ In New York 
merchant-diarist George Templeton Strong summed up the Confederate 
raid with enthusiasm: “. . . its audacity is wonderful,’ he wrote on the day 
the news arrived, and he predicted that Chesapeake would not be re- 
captured.”* 

But recaptured she was. All Northern government ships near the Mari- 
time Provinces were ordered in pursuit of the steamer and consuls and 
their agents were instructed to report on her movements from St. Pierre 
and Miquelon to Eastport. Braine and Locke took Chesapeake across the 
Bay of Fundy to Nova Scotia, where they unsuccessfully tried to get coal 
along St. Mary Bay, bypassed Pubnico, and finally sold most of the ship's 
cargo at Shelburne, New Dublin, and Mahone Bay. At Shelburne they 
identified themselves as captain and mate of the steamer ‘Jones’ from 
Wilmington, bound for Bermuda via Halifax and in need of coal, and 
Braine declared that he was a Canadian. With the steamer’s name cov- 
ered, they again brought Chesapeake to within two miles of shore and ob- 
tained a small supply of coal. That the conspirators had no money for 
coal would be sufficient proof that the Confederate Government did not 
back the venture originally, for they could have issued a draft on Rich- 
mond had they had the authority to do so. The United States’ consular 
agent, Cornelius White, learned of the ship’s presence but acted too late 
to stop it. On 14 December Chesapeake, now rechristened Retribution, an- 
chored off Petite Riviere, and Braine went ashore. The vice-consul at 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, tried to arrest him, but interference by a group 
of anti-Northern citizens made it possible for Braine to escape by land to 
Halifax. John Parr, the Canadian, fled with the ship to La Have River. 

Two Northern warships closed in on Chesapeake the following day, 
U.S.S. Ella and Annie moving south from Halifax and U.S.S. Dacotah, on 

13 16 Dec. 1869. 

14 12 Dec. 1863. 

15 C.D., Quebec: Ogden to Seward, No. 130, 12 Dec. 1863. 

16 14 Dec. 1863. 

17 Portland Advertiser, 14 Dec. 1863; see also Hall, 206-207. 


18 Allan Nevins and M. H. Thomas, eds., Diary of George Templeton Strong (New York, 1952), 
III, 379: 11 Dec. 1863. 
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J 
which several Southern sympathizers were serving, slowly moving north 
from Shelburne. Hopeful of obtaining more coal, Parr went to Lunen- 
burg, where he saw Ella and Annie approaching. Ordering that the lights 
be turned out, Parr slipped Chesapeake behind the Spectacle Islands at 
the mouth of La Have River. The Northern gunboat went on to Lunen- 
burg, cleared for action, but found nothing. The captain of Ella and 
Annie then went ashore to the post office to send a telegram, where he 
nearly encountered Parr, who had hurried ashore for the same purpose. 
‘The postmistress hid Parr in another room. Ella and Annie then obtained 
a supply of coal from Cunard and Company to continue the pursuit. 

The following day Parr took Chesapeake to St. Margaret Bay where a 
few of the conspirators left the ship. Parr’s telegram, which had appar- 
ently been to Vernon Locke, who had gone on to Halifax, asked that coal 
be brought to Sambro harbor, and it was answered when a small Nova 
Scotian vessel, /nvestigator, met Chesapeake at Sambro. 

Before the coal could be transferred to Chesapeake, Ella and Annie was 
sighted. Since the Northern vessel controlled the entrance to the harbor, 
escape appeared impossible, and Parr and the conspirators abandoned 
the ship to the few remaining crew members. Parr’s final departure was 
so rapid that he apparently failed to warn all of his band, for two Nova 
Scotians, Alexander and William Henry, were captured while sleeping 
below decks. Captain John Holt of J/nvestigator took his boat to within 
two hundred yards of shore and waited. During the confusion someone, 
presumably one of the five original crew members who were still on 
board, raised the distress signal of an inverted flag over Chesapeake, and 
Lieutenant S. F. Nichols of Ella and Annie took advantage of it to seize the 
ship within British waters. Ironically, Nichols seemed to have been some- 
thing of a special nemesis to Retribution, for as commander of U.S.S. 
Alabama he had pursued the original Retribution when it was under Cap- 
tain Power. 

An hour later six armed men from the Northern gunboat boarded 
Investigator while her captain and crew were below decks. An officer who 
brandished a pistol demanded to know whether any of the conspirators 
were on board, and despite Holt’s denial, the ship was searched and one 
raider, John Wade of Nova Scotia, was found asleep in the captain’s 
cabin. Over Holt’s protests that they had no authority to do so, the 
Northerners took Wade and some baggage belonging to the conspirators 
back to Ella and Annie." 


19 The description of these events is a composite drawn from the following sources: St. John 
New Brunswick Evening Globe, 10 Dec. 1863; London Times, 22 Dec. 1863; Halifax Herald, 29 Dec. 
1863; C.D., St. John’s, Newfoundland, IV: Leach to Hughes, tel., 11 Dec. 1863, enc. in Leach to 
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In the meantime Vice-Consul Nathaniel Gunnison, a Congregational 
minister who had replaced Consul M. M. Jackson at Halifax during the 
latter’s absence on a trip to Wisconsin, had asked the Provincial Secre- 
tary and the Attorney-General of Nova Scotia to seize Chesapeake. They 
refused to do so without more evidence that seizure was warranted, and 
after Gunnison hired a privaté detective to investigate Braine’s activities 
Chief Justice William Young issued a warrant for the latter but not for 
the rest of the conspirators. When three Haligonian officers tried to serve 
the warrant on Braine, who was still in Halifax, a group of armed men 
helped him to escape. 

U.S.S. Dacotah now entered Halifax with Chesapeake in tow. Lieuten- 
ant Nichols of Ella and Annie had intended to take his prize directly to 
Portland, but Captain A. G. Clary of Dacotah, who had some understand- 
ing of international law, and who fell in with Nichols at Sambro harbor, 
ordered that the prisoners and the ship be taken first to Halifax and 
thence to Portland after British approval had been given. ‘To compound 
their injury to Nova Scotian pride, the American naval officers towed 
Chesapeake well into the inner harbor and remained there for nearly three 
hours without communicating with the shore. Finally Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Doyle sent a messenger to ask their business, and Clary explained 
that he had sent an officer to report but that the vice-consul had detained 
him. ‘he Northern gunboat Acacia arrived soon after with prisoners 
taken from the Grand Manan coaling vessel which had originally tried 
to supply Chesapeake. One of the prisoners from this boat, who had been 
found hiding in a buffalo skin, was a Canadian.” 

Doyle sent for the Provincial Secretary, Charles ‘Tupper, who advised 
him to send his private secretary on board Dacotah to demand the release 
of the one Nova Scotian whose name was known, Wade. When Doyle 
asked what to do if Clary refused to release him, Tupper is said to have 
replied, ‘In that case, you must sink his vessel from the batteries.’** Had 
Seward, No. 93. 14 Dec. 1863: C.D., Halifax, X: Jackson to Seward, No. 8, 15 Jan. 1864; No. 11, 19 
Jan. 1864; No. 21, 3 Feb. 1864; No. 76, 9 March 1864; ibid.; Gunnison to Jackson, tel., 11 Dec. 186% 
and Gunnison to Seward, tel., 14 Dec. 1863; C.D., St. John, V: White to Seward, tel., 15 Dec. 1865; 
Instructions to Consuls (hereafter, ‘I1TC’), NA, 36: Seward to Jackson, No. 65, 31 Dec. 1863, p. 76; 
State Department Miscellaneous Correspondence (hereafter, ‘Misc. C.’), NA: Sanford to Fox, New 
York, 16 Dec. 1863, and Sanford to Welles, tel., 17 Dec. 1863; Taylor to Seward, Boston, 5 Dec. 1861 
NTBL, 10: Affidavit of John E. Holt, enc. in Seward to Lyons, g Jan. 1864, pp. 471-473: Canada, 
Hansard, 1863, CLXV: col. 1270-1273; Cox, 127-131, 135-136; Littlefield, 286, 294-296; Gideon Welles, 


The Diary of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and Johnson (Boston, 1901), I 
490. 505-509, 545. 

20 C.D., Halifax, X: Jackson to Seward, No. 36, 30 Sept. 1863; No. 47, 21 Oct. 1863; ibid.; Gunni 
son to Seward, 21 Dec. 1863. Littlefield, 296, incorrectly calls the captain of Ella and Annie ‘Nickels.’ 


tf. M. Saunders, The Life and Letters of the Right Honorable Sir Charles Tupper, Buart.. 
K.C.M.G. (London, 1916), I, go-g1; Cox, 132. 
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Doyle done so, the Anglo-American war which the Confederacy wanted 
so badly might well have begun. 

The situation was tense. An angry, pro-Southern mob milled about on 
Queen's Wharf, waiting to see whether the prisoners would be freed. 
Had the Confederates in Halifax been well organized they might have 
used this tinder to begin a transoceanic conflagration. Five Federal ves- 
sels rode at anchor in the harbor with two more nearby.* A shot from the 
shore, accidental or planned, might have drawn return fire which would 
have wrought havoc in Halifax, ‘a town of cards,’ where even the side- 
walks were of wood.** If ‘Tupper truly felt as he is reported to have spo- 
ken, Halifax was ready for a ‘Saturday-night incident.’ 

‘Tupper declared that the provincial authorities would take over the 
prisoners. He advised Gunnison and Clary that the high sheriff of the 
county would receive the prisoners on the following day at one o'clock 
and that a revenue schooner then would take possession of Chesapeake at 
two o'clock. ‘Tupper added that the American naval officers had com- 
mitted ‘a great infraction of the international law’ by making a forcible 
entry on board a British schooner, /nvestigator.** Doyle considered that 
this ‘flagrant violation of neutral rights’ rendered it imperative that he 
demand the unconditional surrender of the vessel and prisoners and be- 
cause of his illegal arrest that Wade be discharged from custody until 
a proper warrant could be sworn out against him.** 

Then followed ‘one of the most unfortunate occurrences of the day. 
... °° When the time for Wade’s release drew near, a large crowd of Hali- 
gonians and Southerners gathered on Queen's Wharf. When it was ru- 
mored that the prisoners had been kept in irons in Dacotah’s hold, the 
crowd grew restive. As the boat conveying Wade to the shore came closer, 
the irons were visible, and a strongly pro-Southern colonial, Dr. W. J. 
Almon, declared that as a Nova Scotian he would not allow a British 
subject to be dealt with by Yankees in such a manner. Gunnison, expect- 
ing trouble, had succeeded in getting a last-minute warrant, which was 
good only in the city limits, against Wade. ‘The city sheriff told Con- 
stable Lewis Hutt, who was to serve the warrant, not to be in a hurry 
about it, so Hutt arrived at the wharf just in time to see Wade unchained 

> Yarmouth Herald, 24 Dec. 1863; London Times, 6 Jan. 1864. 


23 Beckles Willson, Nova Scotia: The Province that has been Passed By (London, 1911), p. 41. 


24C.D., Halifax, X: Gunnison to Seward, 21 Dec. 1863; see also NTBL, 10: Seward to Burnley, 
11 Oct. 1864, p. 128. 


25 Doyle Letter Book, New Brunswick Museum, St. John: Doyle to Newcastle, No. 105, 23 Dec. 


1862 


26 Rochester Evening Express, 23 Dec. 1863. 
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and turned over to Garrett Cotter, the county marshal. ‘The crowd 
pressed about the officer and cut him off from Wade, who, at Almon’s 
suggestion, jumped into a rowboat which had just entered the slip. 
Manned by two fine oarsmen, the boat pulled Wade away to safety. Hutt, 
who was not in uniform, rushed forward, brandished a revolver, and 
commanded that the rowboat stop, whereupon Dr. Almon grasped his 
arm. As it appeared that Hutt might fire upon Almon, Dr. P. H. Smith 
also wrestled with him while the crowd urged the rowboat on, drowning 
out Cotter’s demands that it be returned. Both ofhicers attempted to pro- 
cure a boat for pursuit, but one Alexander Keith forcibly stopped Cot- 
ter while Hutt was unable to obtain a boat. It was never proved whether 
the oarsmen who aided Wade did so on impulse or design, although ru- 
mor had it that they were paid ten pounds for their act. It was said that 
some people expressed their pleasure over the entire incident, for at last 
it was an overt act which might lead to war. If this was true, it must have 
been Confederates who so spoke. 

Gunnison rushed back to the consulate and in the heat of the moment 
dashed off a letter to Tupper, declaring that the citizens of Nova Scotia 
had acted contrary to friendly relations and that they had violated the 
extradition clause of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. Some of Halifax's 
most prominent citizens, including wealthy merchant John Y. Payzant, 
the Solicitor-General, W. A. Henry, and the Lieutenant-Governor’s aide- 
de-camp, had been among the crowd of an estimated one hundred and 
fifty men on Queen’s Wharf. Gunnison demanded that the provincial 
authorities arrest Wade, Keith, and Almon. That evening Wade was 
taken secretly from his hiding place at Ketch Harbor to Hantsport. ‘The 
same night Gunnison wrote Federal Secretary of State William H. Sew- 
ard that justice could not be obtained in Halifax and that Braine had 
returned to the city boasting that he was perfectly safe there, walking 
about with the three policemen who had been charged with arresting 
him. Justice must be obtained, if at all, Gunnison concluded, through 
the British ambassador to the United States, Lord Lyons.*? 

When the news of Wade's escape arrived, the New York Herald, under 
James Gordon Bennett's anti-British editorship, lashed out at the ‘Blue 
Noses—men with the cold blood and feeble circulation of reptiles,’ and 
condemned the ‘Halifax Riot.’** Doyle took exception to this type of 
reporting and protested to Newcastle that he could not have anticipated 

27 NBL, 59: Tupper to P. Carteret Hill, Mayor of Halifax, and Hill to Tupper, 19 Dec. 1869; 


Hill to ‘Tupper, 22 Dec. 1853; Cotter to Hill, 21 Dec. 1863; Hutt to Cotter, 21 Dec. 186, all enc. in 
Lyons to Seward, 2 Jan. 1864; C.D., Halifax, X: Gunnison to Seward, tel., 19 Dec. 1863 (twice), and 
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Wade's escape. ‘There had been no ‘mob,’ he insisted, for he estimated 
that only fifty men were on the wharf and that only eighteen were on the 
slip when Wade escaped. 

Seward had felt certain that Lyons would ‘adopt all proper meas- 
ures,’*® although he did not fail to use the occasion as another example 
of the bad effects of Britain’s proclamation of neutrality.*” When news of 
Chesapeake’s capture in Sambro harbor reached Washington, the Secre- 
tary at once wrote to Lord Lyons, outlining the events and informing 
His Lordship that the United States had not authorized and would not 
attempt to justify any violation of Nova Scotian authority. In striking 
contrast to his apparently belligerent attitude during the Trent affair, 
Seward expressed his ‘profound regret’ even before he was certain that 
Ella and Annie had violated British waters. However, he added a request 
in his note that the United States be allowed to keep Chesapeake and the 
‘pirates’ so that the authorities at Halifax would not be ‘embarrassed.’ * 
Lyons replied the same day expressing his complete satisfaction with 
Seward’s disavowal of Lieutenant Nichols’ act and promising that Doyle 
would consider Seward’s suggestion with ‘good neighborhood,’ and he 
telegraphed both Mulgrave and Doyle, asking that they apprehend 
Braine and Parr if circumstances warranted such action.* 

When the news of Wade’s escape arrived in Washington, Seward told 
Lyons that he was alarmed that some expression of resentment against 
the British province might take place from the North. The Secretary re- 
ported that the chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee had 
already notified the Department that the Committee was going to ask 
President Lincoln to terminate the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. If the 
Provinces would act in some manner to inspire friendship, Seward said, 
he was confident that he could keep the reciprocity question from being 
introduced into the House of Representatives, and he felt that the best 
way for Great Britain to show this friendship would be to withdraw the 
Queen’s proclamation of neutrality which had accorded belligerent 
rights to the South in 1861, thus indirectly causing the Chesapeake affair. 
Lyons, in writing to Lord Russell, the British foreign secretary, declared 
that his powers of arguing with Seward on the subject of the neutrality 
proclamation ‘were long ago exhausted.’ * 

29 ITC, 36: Seward to Gunnison, tel., 12 Dec. 1863, p. 45; NUBL, 10: Seward to Lyons, 16 Dec. 
1863, p. 412. 


0 U.S. State Department, Foreign Relations, 1864, 1, 45: Seward to Adams, No. 786, 17 Dec. 1863. 


21 NTBL, 10: Seward to Adams, 18 Dec. 1863, pp. 415-417; Instructions to U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain (hereafter, ‘Ins., GB’), NA, 19: Seward to Adams, No. 788, 19 Dec. 1863, p. 103. 


32 NBL, 57: Lyons to Seward, 16, 18 Dec. 1863. 
83 FO 5, goo: Lyons to Russell, No. 914, 24 Dec. 1863. 
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Shortly thereafter detailed news of the events at Sambro and Halifax 
reached Lyons, and he cast aside his diplomatic aplomb for the moment. 
Having only Doyle's report of the events, Lyons became convinced that 
the Northern ships had violated British territorial rights so flagrantly, 
violently, and unjustifiably as to render a strong protest mandatory. Hap- 
pily, Seward was absent from Washington, and by the time he had re- 
turned Lyons was learning that Doyle's report had not told everything. 
When Seward returned Lyons conveyed his misgivings unoflicially, and 
Seward replied that Lincoln disapproved and regretted the incident and 
that the oflicers concerned would be censured. Lyons declared that Her 
Majesty's Government would accept this as a full apology. For his part 
in the affair Doyle received a commendation from the provincial legis- 
lature and a K.C.M.G. from Queen Victoria. * 

Despite the fact that the Chesapeake aflair was potentially as explosive 
as that of Trent, Northern, Nova Scotian, and British statesmen did not 
permit it to become so. That Lyons and Seward handled the incident so 
well and so quietly that it is virtually forgotten today, that they main- 
tained amicable relations while Gunnison and Jackson, ‘Tupper and 
Doyle, were firing verbal salvos at each other, shows that Seward had 
grown in statesmanship, that the Northern Secretary had realized, after 
three years of bloodshed, that Lincoln had been right to advocate ‘one 
war at a time’ when Seward was thinking in terms of his famous pre- 
Sumter ‘foreign war panacea,’ and that Britain had recognized the great 
industrial strength and military might of the North. Great Britain was 
preoccupied with rumors of war on the Continent, where Prussia was 
preparing to launch her drive for hegemony, and public opinion in the 
North and in the Provinces was less inflamatory after Monck’s open co- 
operation with Seward anent Confederate activities in Canada West 
from 1863 onwards. American minister Charles Francis Adams, who had 
been posted to the Court of St. James, is also due credit for his rdle in the 
affair, for Seward did send him one rather heated dispatch in which the 
Secretary suggested that Adams should make representations to Lord 
Russell over the conduct of the colonial authorities in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Exercising the elasticity of his position, Adams decided 
not to make such representations since he received news from the North 
that the colonial authorities of New Brunswick were co6perating with 
the Federal Government.** 

Nor was Lyons the only Britisher who took a conciliatory attitude. 

3§FO 115, 356, Supplement to ibid.: Lvons to Russell, draft, 2g Dec. 1863, p. g20; NTBL., 10: 
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) 
Admiral Sir Alexander Milne was also a force for peace, for he had a 
broad grasp of British policy and nearly four years of experience in Amer- 
ican waters. In October 1863 he had visited Washington for three days, 
had talked with Lincoln, and had been favorably impressed with Sew- 
ard. Milne had no intention of allowing his generally pro-Southern 
squadron members to make use of the Chesapeake affair to disrupt Anglo- 
\merican peace.*° 

‘The British North American and Federal newspapers did not seem as 
ready to whip up emotionalism over the Chesapeake affair as they had 
been during the Trent crisis, possibly because the violation of Nova Sco- 
tian territory had reacted against the North and the escape of the plotters 
was a fail accompli. The New Brunswick press, in particular, condemned 
Braine and his men and seemed willing to condone the violation of Nova 
Scotian waters. They were, perhaps, a bit pleased that Nova Scotia’s smug 
attitude that New Brunswick was in a more precarious position had 
proved illusory. In St. John the Globe regretted that the Confederates had 
been given shelter in New Brunswick* while the Courier called the raid- 
ers ‘deluded men’ who should flee to the South.** Nova Scotian newspa- 
pers scolded those who aided Wade's escape and branded Braine an ‘ad- 
venturer of the worst type.’** The ‘Toronto Globe was, as usual, concilia- 
tory,’’ while even the anti-Northern Halifax Citizen condemned Braine, 
albeit for behaving like a Yankee.*' ‘he ‘Toronto Leader, true to form, 
concentrated on excoriating the crew of U.S.S. Dacotah.” 

‘The New York press was also restrained in dealing with the affair. For 
four days during the previous July the city had been the scene of serious 
draft riots. ‘he action of a small mob in Halifax, by contrast, was too 
slight to warrant extensive criticism, and by their failure to quell the 
draft riots New Yorkers had forfeited any right to criticize Nova Scotia 
for the Queen’s Wharf mob. ‘The New York Times declared itself satis- 
fied that the conspirators were not captured, for had they been captured 
and not extradited the North would have had another quarrel with 
Britain.** The New York I orld grew whimsical and was content to com- 
pare the entire affair to medieval times when, according to the World, 

6 J. P. Baxter, TT, “The British Government and Neutral Rights, 1861-1865,’ 4dmerican Hist. 
Rev., XXXIV (1928), 10-24; Seward Papers, Univ. Rochester: Farrar to Seward, Halifax, 22 Oct. 
1865. 
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peasants slipped into hostile castles disguised as meal bags or bundles 
of hay.‘ Only the New York Tribune recommended countermeasures 
against the Provinces.** Outside New York the Cleveland Leader was 
more abusive, noting that Nova Scotia would never be annexed to the 
United States because it was not ‘fit for decent society.’ * 

But if Great Britain and the United States took the matter calmly and 
soon forgot it, Nova Scotia and, to a certain extent, New Brunswick, did 
not. From December until March the two provinces were the scene of 
no less than four trials growing out of the Chesapeake affair, each of which 
was attended with attacks upon the North, condemnation of the South, 
and some self-searching into provincial neutrality statutes. As the New 
York World predicted,** court action was slow and halting because of a 
strict legalism which served to fray Northern tempers while permitting 
colonial opinion to become calmer. 

As soon as he learned of the recapture of Chesapeake, Consul Howard 
at St. John telegraphed the port collector at Portland for witnesses so that 
he might make a requisition upon the Lieutenant-Governor for a war- 
rant. After some delay while the Solicitor-General traveled to Frederic- 
ton and returned, a warrant for eleven of the conspirators, including 
Braine, Locke, Parr, and another Canadian, Linus Seely, was issued. On 
the following day two of the men were arrested, but the delay permitted 
Braine to escape once again.** Seward promptly thanked Lyons for New 
Brunswick's co6peration.** Provincial oflicers gave every assistance, night 
and day, to capture the remaining fugitives, and St. John’s Chief of Po- 
lice, John R. Marshall, in sharp contrast to the Halifax constabulary, per- 
sonally conducted the search for Braine. 

On 4 January, with a third conspirator, Seely, also in the dock, the 
trial began. New Brunswickers showed great interest in the proceedings, 
crowding the courtroom. The trial proceeded slowly due to a crowded 
docket and to the florid oratory of the’counsel for the defense, but inter- 
est quickened when it was learned that at least nine of the conspirators 
were British subjects. Some of New Brunswick's desire to capture those 
who were still at large was probably dampened during this time when a 
portion of the New York press falsely accused the provincial authorities 
of conniving to permit Locke's continued freedom and published point- 

44 Quoted in New York Times, 6 Jan. 1864 
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American Clipper Ship Prints by the Curriers 


DuRInG the 1850's the great public interest in the Clippers, their beauty 
and speed, inspired the print makers to immediately issue pictures of the 
vessels soon after they were built. These pictures were as realistic as the 
artists could make them within the limits of their media. Today these 
prints are among the rarest and most sought for by collectors. Herewith 
is the series of large folios published by Currier reproduced directly from 
the copies in the collection of Mrs. J]. Watson Webb, The Shelburne 
Museum, Shelburne, Vermont. 
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Burned for metal at St. John, N. B., 1875. 
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Built by Isaac C. Smith, Hoboken, N. J., 1851. Sold British 1860 as Shaw-Allum. 
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Built by Samuel Hanscom, Portsmouth, N. H., 1851. Sold Norwegian. 
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Built by Currier and Townsend, Newburyport, 1851. Abandoned on Irish coast 1856. 
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PLATE IV Burned by C.S.S. Alabama, 1863, off Java. 
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Built by Currier and Townsend, Newburyport, 1853. Stranded Tierra del Fuego 186g. 
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Burned in New York, 1853, and rebuilt by Sneeden and Whitlock, Greenpoint. 
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Sold British 1868. Coal hulk Cape Verde 1878. 
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Built by A. C. Bell, New York, 1854. Sold British 1874, lost 1875. 
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SHIP OCEAN EXPRE 


Built by D. O. Curtis, Medford, Mass., 1855. Abandoned at sea 1891. 
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ed articles recounting questionable American victories over the British 
during the War of 1812, a war which British North Americans always 
considered they had won. 

On 24 February the court sustained all of the points made by the prose- 
cution and committed the prisoners to jail to await a requisition for ex- 
tradition from the United States. The police magistrate called the raid 
‘the work ... of a coward and a villain, which ought to be considered as 
against all law—Human or Divine,’ and contended that the letter of 
marque made out to Retribution could not be transferred to Chesapeake. 
Feeling was intense in St. John when the raid was declared to be piracy, 
not a lawful act of belligerency, and Howard suggested that a Northern 
warship be sent to receive the prisoners in order to prevent a repetition 
of the Queen’s Wharf incident." 

However, the prisoners were not turned over to the United States. 
‘The defense attorneys carried the case to a higher court on the conten- 
tion that if the seizure of Chesapeake were piracy, the trial for that crime 
would have to take place in New Brunswick, whose waters the vessel had 
first entered after the seizure. J. W. Ritchie, a Nova Scotian attorney,” had 
also taken up the case, and he wrote to Benjamin Wier of Halifax, the 
Confederacy’s unofficial consul at that port, broadly hinting that Chesa- 
peake’s captors, if Confederates acting under Southern orders, could 
be freed. Ritchie advised Wier that the capture of the vessel was piracy 
only if non-Southerners comprised the majority of the body of conspira- 
tors.°’ Wier at once wrote to the Confederate consul at Bermuda, F. S. 
Walker, informing him that he was sending for a copy of Locke's commis- 
sion and a Confederate aflidavit which would show that Parr was acting 
with proper authority. ‘This would, he felt, end the ‘Billingsgate’ which 
Yankee papers were heaping upon ‘our devoted heads.’** Walker passed 
the message on to Secretary of State Benjamin.®* At the same time a 
Southerner in St. John wrote to the Confederacy suggesting that a com- 
mission for Braine or Locke be obtained which would validate their act. 


50 
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While he did not suggest that the commission be antedated, the implica- 
tion was clear.*® 

The second trial further complicated matters. In presenting his own 
defense Locke used the commission originally given to Captain Porter of 
Retribution. Dr. Luke P. Blackburn of Natchez, Mississippi, testified that 
the commission was authentic, while a second Southerner told the Su- 
preme Court of New Brunswick that Braine had authority to delegate 
power to others under general Confederate usage. The case became more 
confusing when one Eben Locke, a Nova Scotian, identified Vernon 
Locke as his brother who had left the province some twenty years before. 
Consul Howard, overcome with annoyance, contended that the ‘stupidly 
bad’ British subjects, the ‘rotten rubbish . . . of the dregs of society,’ must 
be punished or ‘any notorious offender may murder the Governor ... 
of Massachusetts, may take the steamer to this province, and walk the 
streets of St. John for twenty days with impunity, there being no power 
to arrest him for an offense within the Extradition Treaty.’** Neverthe- 
less, on 10 March Judge W. J. Ritchie decided that the prisoners should 
be discharged because the warrant for their arrest had been processed 
incorrectly, and that if piracy were the offense the proceedings should 
have begun before a court in the United States. The police magistrate’s 
judgment thus was reversed. 

Seward did not protest the decision, for the prisoners, if extradited, 
would have been white elephants. As most of the conspirators were Brit- 
ish subjects, to execute them for murder or piracy would have created a 
furor in the Provinces, while not to administer some severe punishment 
would have been to encourage repetition of the Chesapeake incident. ‘The 
New York World, an anti-Lincoln paper, recognized this fact and ex- 
pressed the opinion that Judge Ritchie had saved the government from 
‘a serious and embarrassing dilemma.’ *® 

A third trial took place in Halifax. W. J. Almon, P. H. Smith, and 
Alexander Keith were arrested for helping Wade to escape. During the 
trial Dr. Almon became increasingly agitated, for it was learned that the 
North had captured his son, who had a commission in the Confederate 
service, on board a blockade-runner. J. W. Ritchie, who defended the 
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three men, praised Almon for preventing murder, alleging that Hutt in- 
tended to kill Wade. The mayor and an alderman spoke in defense of 
Almon, and the doctor declared that he could not stand by and see a Nova 
Scotian sent to trial in the United States where ‘law was a mockery.’ 

Keith’s position was compromised when it was learned that he had 
been acting as a relay station for Confederate messages to and from Rich- 
mond. Postmaster Abram Wakeman of New York intercepted an enve- 
lope addressed to Keith which contained a coded message to Judah Ben- 
jamin. A second message, addressed through Keith to the Confederate 
Secretary of War, told of twelve thousand muskets which had been 
shipped to Halifax and hinted darkly of plans to seize two more steam- 
ers. Assistant Secretary of War Charles A. Dana hurried to New York 
where he conferred with General John A. Dix, commanding general of 
the military district of the North, and the conspirators involved were 
captured.” Nevertheless, the three Haligonians were released with the 
mild reprimand that they should stay out of official affairs, and Almon 
was given a light fine. 

In New Brunswick, the Imperial officials, conscious of the province’s 
part in the Chesapeake affair, continued to codperate with Howard and 
Seward. New warrants, properly processed in the United States, were 
sworn out, and Lieutenant-Governor Gordon suggested that the British 
conspirators should be tried for violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
if all else failed. Newcastle, the Colonial Secretary, submitted Gordon’s 
plan to the law officers of the Crown, Roundell Palmer, R. P. Collins, 
and Robert Phillimore, and they replied that if the conspirators escaped 
from the charge of piracy they were then, by their own admission, auto- 
matically guilty of violating Her Majesty’s neutrality. Colonial Secretary 
Newcastle therefore advised Gordon to prosecute the men under the act. 
However, due to confusion among the provincial authorities, the con- 
spirators were released three days before new warrants were issued 
against them. The Lieutenant-Governor wrote Lyons that, if Seward 
were to broach the subject first, Lyons should convey Gordon’s sincere 
regrets that the conspirators had once again escaped.” 

The goods from Chesapeake, except for a church bell, which apparently 
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was overlooked, were impounded and returned to their owners, and the 
vessel itself eventually was released. Adjudication on ownership of Chesa- 
peake came before Judge Alexander Stewart of the Vice-Admiralty Court 
in Halifax, and on 15 February the ship was given up to her lawful own- 
ers on the ground that she was the victim of piracy. In the provincial par- 
liament a member declared that Stewart had acted too quickly and said 
that had he waited until a messenger could arrive from Richmond the 
seizure of Chesapeake would have been shown to be an act of war, and 
‘Tupper replied that the House of Assembly could not interfere with the 
courts. Stewart’s judgment created much recrimination in Halifax, and 
the judge was publicly upbraided in the chambers of the Halifax Club 
by a fellow member for his anti-Southern decision.” 

Chesapeake’s owners feared that Confederate privateers would attempt 
to seize her again, and eight crew members were needed in order to con- 
vey the vessel back to Portland. While the fina! disposition of Chesapeake 
was still in doubt a regular officer in the Confederate Navy, Lieutenant 
R. D. Minor, who had helped plan a raid upon Ohio from Canada West 
the previous year, inspected the ship, was impressed, and applied for 
command of her if she were awarded to the Confederacy."* A Northern 
gunboat as a convoy was requested by the owners, and it was not until 
19 March, three and a half months after her capture, that the steamer 
was convoyed to Portland by U.S.S. Miami. During the same months a 
London newspaper correspondent arrived in Halifax and began a series 
of sensational reports that seemed intended to whip up war sentiment. 
The situation concerning the Chesapeake raiders, he said, was getting 
‘more ugly and more complicated in its ugliness every day.’“* 

The first Confederate mission to British North America was an out- 
growth of the Chesapeake affair. When Wier wrote from Halifax that 
Chesapeake might be considered lawful Confederate prize if a legal com- 
mission for Vernon Locke could be obtained, Judah Benjamin asked a 
law professor at the University of Virginia, J. P. Holcombe, to investi- 
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gate the original commission for Relribution and to go to Halifax to as- 
sess how the Confederacy might best turn the Chesapeake incident to her 
advantage.’ In Wilmington Holcombe obtained the names of witnesses 
who were willing to swear that Locke had resided in South Carolina for 
many years."* He then ran the blockade to Bermuda, where he learned 
that the adjudication of the Chesapeake case had been completed. Noting 
that the New York Times was then demanding the death penalty for 
Locke if he were extradited, Holcombe decided to go on to Halifax to 
investigate the incident in order to see what could be salvaged for the 
South and to test Nova Scotian feelings.’ He was also charged with a sec- 
ond mission: to organize some means for the return to the South of 
stranded Confederate soldiers who, having escaped from Northern pris- 
ons, were, according to various Confederate sources, anxious to return 
to battle. 

Holcombe reached Halifax on the British mail steamer Alpha on 23 
March. After spending a week investigating the Chesapeake case, he re- 
ported to Benjamin that the South should not forsake the conspirators, 
for, he was convinced, they had risked their lives out of sincere sympathy 
for the Southern cause. He considered that Judge Stewart's surrender of 
the ship to her owners was discreditable to the dignity and intelligence 
of British justice, but he felt that it would be unwise for the Confederate 
Government to interfere, for to obtain Chesapeake the South would have 
to approve the raiders’ actions, which were ‘doubtful in law and equivo- 
cal in morals,’ since only one of them—Parr—could claim to have been 
a bona fide resident of the Confederate States. After a visit to the provin- 
cial law library Holcombe decided that Braine had no lawful claim to 
Confederate citizenship and that Parr’s presence was not sullicient to 
stamp the seizure of Chesapeake with legality. Holcombe added that the 
Northern contention that letters of marque attached only to the vessel 
and that they did not confer any personal authority upon the command- 
er which could survive the destruction of the original ship was correct. 
Phus, Locke had violated both Confederate and British law, and any 
claim the Confederacy advanced would be defeated. Holcombe conclud- 
ed that attorney Ritchie, and perhaps Keith, Wier, and Almon, should 
be rewarded or commended for their help.*? The Virginian remained in 
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Halifax for sometime thereafter, however, and he became the first of a 
group of three Confederate commissioners whom Jefferson Davis sent to 
British North America. 

The aftermath of the Chesapeake affair extended over the year. It pro- 

duced a series of rumors, a diplomatic faux pas, and finally the trial of 
one of the conspirators. During December all male passengers boarding 
New England were searched by the captain before the steamer left Bos- 
ton, and a squad of police stood by to aid him.” It was rumored that a 
group of Confederates intended to seize the steamer, set fire to the St. 
Croix River towns in Maine, and rob the banks of Calais and Eastport. 
so on Christmas eve the people of these communities spent a cold night 
guarding the bridges to New Brunswick. During the night a fire broke 
out and while the townspeople refused to fight it, feeling certain that it 
was a decoy to lure them from the river bank, a building burned to the 
ound.” 
For the protection of Northern vessels leaving New York harbor, pas- 
sengers were required to obtain passports. Warships were stationed at 
Sandy Hook and at Thragg’s Neck to examine the vessels and to detain 
anyone who did not have the proper credentials, a precaution that was 
ended in the new year.** Seward warned Lyons that continued Confed- 
erate activity in the Provinces would create an increasingly strained bor- 
der condition.”* Seward also used the Chesapeake case and the discovery of 
the coded letters addressed to Keith as an occasion to exact from export 
merchants new bonds of security that provisions sent to the Maritime 
Provinces were not destined for the Confederacy.** In the Provinces the 
Imperial administration, determined that another incident should not 
occur, vigorously protested the removal of Milne’s flagship, H.M.S. Styx, 
from Halifax, for its presence helped prevent violation of the harbor.” 
The Governor of Maine demanded protection against border raiders, 
and it was rumored that Locke had returned to Nova Scotia and was try- 
ing to obtain a ship for privateering,”* while Braine was supposed to be 
in Canada West plotting a raid on Detroit.” 
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‘The New York Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution praising 
Judge Stewart and commending Cunard and Company for having given 
coal to Ella and Annie. This well-intended faux pas angered the Colonial 
Secretary, who refused to convey the resolution on the ground that praise 
was not due for an impartial judicial act and that everyone concerned 
in the adjudication of the case had acted according to the law, showing 
no favoritism to the North. When this was explained to Seward the Sec- 
retary of State returned the resolution to the Chamber of Commerce.” 

In January 1865 a number of the conspirators in the Chesapeake affair 
returned to New Brunswick, and the old warrants were enforced against 
them. Linus Seely again was arrested, but in the preceding year he had 
contracted a severe case of syphilis and was by this time nearly an imbe- 
cile. Howard, annoyed with the slowness of the High Sheriff, J. A. Hard- 
ing, tried to get the warrants placed in the hands of St. John’s Chief of 
Police, John R. Marshall. Gordon acted with particular alacrity, in- 
structing the sheriffs of each county to arrest the plotters. A watch was 
put on the homes of Wade's wife and father, but the Nova Scotian made 
good his escape nonetheless. ‘Two other conspirators escaped from St. 
Andrews. Despite Seely’s condition Seward insisted that he be brought 
to trial, and in June 1865, after the Civil War had ended, Seely was tried 
in the Court of Admiralty with Judge Ritchie presiding. Ritchie charged 
the jury to find the defendant, who was no longer accountable for his ac- 
tions, not guilty if they found that Seely joined the raiders under the 
impression that he was acting under proper authority from the Confed- 
erate Government. Cardwell had reminded Gordon that Ritchie’s for- 
mer decision had been confirmed by the Court of Queen’s Bench in Eng- 
land in the Joseph L. Garrity decision, in which it had been determined 
that piratical acts committed on the high seas on board a United States 
vessel over which British Criminal and Admiralty Courts could exercise 
jurisdiction were not automatically extraditable. In view of this decision 
and of Ritchie’s charge to the jury, Seely was acquitted.*® Locke eventual- 
ly was extradited on a charge of being engaged in the slave trade." Prose- 
cution of the Chesapeake raiders was not important by 1865; had it been 
accomplished earlier it might bave deterred repetition of the scheme, 
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but by the end of the war the matter seemed to be of little urgency. 

Braine continued his daring exploits. In September 1864 Braine, Parr, 
and seven conspirators repeated the Chesapeake seizure by taking control 
of the New York to Havana steamship Roanoke. ‘Taking the steamer into 
Bermuda, where he discharged her forty passengers, Braine burned the 
ship. Apprehended, he escaped once again, but in February 1865 he was 
arrested in Nassau for having forfeited his recognizance in the Hanover 
case of 1862. Seward requested that Braine be extradited to stand trial 
for piracy and murder, but before a decision was reached the artful 
Braine again escaped. In March and April he seized the schooners Spaf- 
ford and St. Mary’s, the latter at the mouth of the Patuxent River in 
Maryland, which he took to Kingston, Jamaica. John Camp, American 
vice-consul there, tried to obtain Braine’s arrest, but as in British North 
\merica, the authorities acted too slowly and Braine escaped to Liver- 
pool. ‘Thereafter he dropped from sight, only to be captured in Septem- 
ber 1866 in New York City. Papers which he had in his possession at the 
time showed that he had spent the intervening year organizing the 
‘Knights of Arabia,’ of which he was the Grand Commander, and that he 
was planning to use this organization for a filibustering expedition to 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. He was released without trial and thereafter 
dropped from sight once again, very possibly outliving Chesapeake itself, 
which ran aground in 1881 on Fisher’s Island off New London, Connecti- 
cut, in a heavy fog.** Of such people are historical novels made. 
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Notes 


AN ExpLANATORY NOTE TO 
“THE JAKEY Boats’ 


In August 1921, two small green sloops 
lay tied up alongside each other at a 
mooring in Head Harbor, Campobello; 
waiting out a southeasterly blow. A lo- 
cal character in a dory came alongside 
and opined that inasmuch as they were 
not fishing and could not possibly be 
yachts, they must be ‘Jakey Boats,’ the 
appellation given to such small craft as 
smugeled rum along the shore into east- 
ern Maine. The term ‘Jakey’ derived 
from ‘Jamaica ginger,’ a commodity in 
which there was a brisk trade in the ear- 
ly days of prohibition, with deleterious 
effects on the customers. What was it 
and what has become of it? 

A ‘jJakey Boat’ had recently been 
wrecked nearby, due apparently to the 
crew having had too close association 
with the cargo, which was subsequently 
appropriated by the local inhabitants. 
A considerable quantity of choice im- 
ports from Scotland was stored ashore 
and the two sloops then became Jakey 
Soats In actuality in a mild, amateur 
fashion, and safely eluded United States 
oficials between Quoddy Head and 
Marblehead. The following ballad was 
scribbled, at least in part, on a wet deck 
running down the Grand Manan Chan 
nel in a double-reef norther. 

The author, Harold Peters, of Bos- 
ton, hated selling bonds and loved the 
sca, a born seaman of the age of sail. 
His experience covered about every- 
thing from small boat cruising along 
the coast to transatlantic and around- 
the-world including yachts, 
coasters, fishermen and square-riggers. 
His mind was peopled with characters 


vovages, 
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he had met alongshore and in the ports 
of the world and was a storehouse of an- 
ecdotes and experiences which he il- 
lumined with a humor of a Dickensian 
cast but of a raciness entirely his own. 
He died in 1942 at the age of 54 after an 
accident while serving in the Coast 


Guard. CHARLES K. COBB 


THE JAKEY BOATS 
by Harold Peters 
1g21 


E. 
The liner she’s a lady 
And she brings it straight from France 
By night and day to old Broadway 
lo cheer the jazzy dance. 
he Shipping Board steamer comes to port 
At the end of a hawser thin 
Because her boilers that should hold water 
Are filled with the driest of gin. 
The fisherman loads in Newfoundland 
The rum of old St. Pierre 
And fills her hold with liquid gold 
kor Narragansett Pier. 


Oh the liner she’s a lady 

When she is properly stoked 

The fisherman's a sailor 

\nd the Shipping Board’s a joke 
So here's to all the smuggling craft 
Phat plough the ocean foam 

But Oh you little Jakey Boats 
\-heading West for home. 


if. 
[he river ratt is a powerful craft 
Floating down the old St. Croix 
Fo the dancing palace of the city of Calais 
Her gallons of liquid joy. 
the Mexican schooner enters Sou'west Pass 
In the dead of night unseen 
\nd a gasoline jigger manned by a nigger 
Lands it in New Orleans. 
Phe Skowegian bark from Melbourne 
Swings up the Southeast Trades 
And hauls her freight through the Golden Gate 
fo corn the ‘Frisco maids. 


[he Mexican’s no lady 

Nor is the river raft 

But the bark’s a good twelve knotter 
When she gets the wind abaft 

So here’s to all the smuggling craft 
Black, white, green, gray or red 

But Oh you little Jakey Boats 

Phat stand by Quoddy Head, 
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III. 
The steam yacht goes to Cuba 
Whence comes the Bacardi rum 
And for every cork that hits New York 
One pet goes on the bum. 
The French Canuck believes in luck 
For he loads as deep as he can 
And the old bateau through rain and snow 
Drives down Lake Michigan. 
The sealer takes stock in Vladivostock 
Where the drizzle and mist do battle 
But it’s naught to the fog that envelops his log 
When examined on reaching Seattle. 


Oh the yacht may be a lady 
Although she uses paint 

But the pets that board the sealer 
I'm pretty sure they ain't 

So here’s to all who smuggle rum 

By sail or steam or oat 

But Oh you little Jakey Boats 

That squeeze past ‘Bunker’s Whore.’ 


EV. 
Ihe whaling brig gets fat as a pig 
On the rum from the Isle of Madeira 
She lands it by bucket on the back side of 
Nantucket 
Any dark summer night you can hear her. 
The ice boat sails in the Northerly gales 
With the Beaver Indian’s quota 
And lands her stock on some frozen dock 
On the bleak coast of north Minnesota. 
‘The battleship brings enough on the trip 
To flood the dominions of Davey 
From gob to Commander is there anything 
grande 
Than the way it is done in the Navy. 


The whaling brig keeps her figure well 
Men covet her at eighty 

But the battleship is obsolete 

After two round trips to Haiti 

So here’s to all the smuggling craft 
May they never ship a Jonah 

But Oh you little Jakey Boats 

‘That make the Schoodic groaner. 


V. 
The lime-juice tramp rolls drearily 
In the Western Ocean rain 
With a million quarts for all the ports 
From Florida to Maine. 
The lobster smack takes the starboard tack 
With the wind at Nor-nor-west 
With booze galore from Bay Chaleur} 
The quality not the best. 
What the Chinese junk if she isn’t sunk 
By opium, storm or reef 
Will fetch along for the Hop Chop Tong 
Is just beyond belief. 


Now the tramp’s not quite a lady 

Though she might be named for such 
And a lobster’s claw and a dragon's maw 
Both lack the female touch 

Here’s down the hatch and quick dispatch 
To all who smuggle grog 

But Oh you little Jakey Boats 

A-poking through the fog. 


Pronounced Shelore. 
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Original Ships’ Logs 1790-1874 


1790 H.M.\S. Phoenix and Crown East India Station 
1791 H.M.S. Jupiter (2 vols.) North America 
1800 East-Indiaman Thomas Coutts Voyage to China 
1813, H.M.S. Maidstone* North American Station 
1814 H.M. Sloop Anaconda North American Station 
1815 H.M. Schooner Sheldurn* West Indian Station 
1817-1819 H.M.S. Phaeton, Tees, and Conqueror Atlantic 
1819-1820 H.M.S. Conqueror South Atlantic 
1823 - 1825 H.M.S. Doris South Atlantic 
1827 H.MS. Wellesley Mediterranean 
1826 - 1828 USS. Frigate Macedonia Coast of South America 
1846 (?) U.S. Frigate Congress (Notebook kept by 2nd Officer) 
1852 U.S.S. Pocahontas (Engine Room Logbook) 
1855 - 1856 H.M.S.S. Salamander and Scourge (Paddle Wheel Steamers) Atlantic 
1857 - 1860 Ship Ocean Eagle (Whaler) out of Boston, 

and Bark Magic (Sailors’ Account Book) 
1869 - 1871 H.M.S. Gladiator, Rattlesnake, Thalia, and 

Duke of Wellington (With manv track charts and drawings) Atlantic 
1871 Bark C. P. Merryman out of Boston 

(Sailors? Account Book) 
1871 - 1874 H.M.S. Agincourt (With many track charts and drawings) Atlantic 


Nl ll ll lll 


* Typical Entries: 
Oct. 11, 1813. 8 (a.m.) Moderate winds. 9.40 Seen a strange sail, S.W. At noon, 
Chase SW by S. 1 p.m. Fresh breezes and cloudy. At 2 tacked ship and fired several 
shot to bring the Chase too. 2.30 wore ship. 3.30 shortened sail and hove too, boarded 
an English brig, Prize to the Argus Letter of Marque. Took off the prisoners and 
sent an oficer & 6 men to take her to Halifax. ... 
June 24, 1814. 9.30 Tacked. 11.30 Punished J. Ross (S) with 60 lashes for theft and 
desertion. M. LLewellyn (S) 24, Jas. Quinn (S) 12 lashes for neglect of duty, J. 
Walsh (S) 24, M. Davis (S) 24 lashes for disobedience, Wm. Chamberline (Marine) 
36 lashes for drunkeness. ... 
July 12, 1815. At 6 am schooner under Egg Island. Made sail in chase. 7. Boarded the 
American schooner Morning Star from New Haven, detained her, sent the master 
and 4 men to take her into Nassau... . 


The log of the U.S. Frigate Macedonia contains important historic material pertain- 
ing to the revolutions in Argentina and Brazil. In addition, we have in stock a number 
of logs of merchant vessels out of Maine and Massachusetts, as well as ships’ papers 


and documents from about 1790 to 1870. Detailed descriptions will be sent upon 
request. 


KARL F. WEDE, INC. 
SHIP MODELS NAUTICAL ANTIQUES MARINE RELICS 
R.F.D. 3, BOX 195R, SAUGERTIES, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


OLD and MODERN 


MARINE PAINTINGS 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


GALLERIES of Boston 


INCORPORATED 


559 Boylston Street 





THE CHILDS GALLERY 


169 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Specializes in the purchase and sale of 


NAVAL and MARINE 
PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 


Ships’ Portraits—Port Views—Naval Engagements— 
Maritime Events of Historical Interest and Import- 
ance. Works by noted artists, old and modern. 


We particularly want fine paintings and prints of American interest, and 
by such artists as CORNE, the ROUX FAMILY, PELLEGRIN, BIRCH, 
SALMON, LANE, BUTTERSWORTH, WALTERS, MacFARLANE, etc. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


The first complete collection 


of Joshua Slocum’s writings! 


‘The first man to sail alone around the world, a being as 
individual and nonconformist as Thoreau, Joshua Slo- 
cum wrote with the gusty vigor he threw into his incredible 
seafaring adventures. Now, editor Teller brings all his 
writings together for the first time, including the newly 
discovered Aquidneck correspondence. The heretofore un- 
published photographs are in themselves a unique record 
of an enigmatic man and a highly gifted sailor and nar- 
rator. Teller has written a biographical introduction and 
forewords to each book which brilliantly enhance Captain 
Slocuim’s texts. 

“In editing this collection of Joshua Slocum’s complete 
writings, Walter Magnes ‘Teller rightly assigns him a place 
among our greatest prose authors. ... It is time for Slo- 
cum’s work to be acknowledged at its full literary value. 
To this end, Mr. ‘Teller has made a major and permanent 
contribution.” —Rosertr Hittyer, N. Y. Tunes Book Re- 
view’. 


Illustrated: $6.00 


THE VOYAGES 
OF JOSHUA SLOCUM 


Edited by Walter Magnes Teller 


At all bookstores or direct from: 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALFRED W. PAINE, 


CAROLA W. PAINE, Successor 


BOOKS RELATING TO SALT WATER 
WOLFPITS ROAD, BETHEL, CONNECTICUT 


HIS Shop has dealt exclusively in maritime books since 1930, and 

always carries a large stock of Interesting and Valuable Books 
relating to the History of Ships and Shipping, Navigation, Voyages of 
Discovery, Whaling, Shipbuilding, Local Marine History, &c.,@c. 
*«* The Shop is interested in buying and selling single items or 
entire collections. Catalogues are issued, and inquiries are cor- 
dially invited. 





PICTORIAL Ship Prints 
A M E R I C A N A reproduced in color by the Meriden 


Gravure Company from original 
Relating to the Sea paintings in the Peabody Museum 
of Salem. 


SAILING SHIPS —— 
STEAM SHIPS ea 


NAVAL VESSELS Brig Grand Turk: Salem privateer 
SAILING YACHTS from the water color by Antoine 
; Roux, 1815. Size 16 in. x 22% in. 


VIEWS OF PORTS $10.00 per print. 


GENRE Ship Bowditch of Salem: From the 
THE SAILOR - TAR water color by Montardier, Havre, 


1823. Size 16 in. x 2134 in. $10.00 
per print. 


The OLD PRINT SHOP 

c= YVarry é » NEw =o af J 
ISO Lexington Ave. at 30th St. New York, rns SNe 
Tel. MUrray Hill 3-3950 ~ Established 1898 SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ship’s Bell Clocks, Imported from West Germany 


Beautiful famous ship's clocks with bell strike in the nautical tradition 
on the hour and half hour. (Can be turned off.) Highest precision Swiss 
8-day movement with 11 jewels for a lifetime of accurate service. Silver- 
plated 6-inch solid brass dial with black etched numerals and sweep 
second hand. One year guarantee. With bevelled glass, and mahogany 
rim for mounting. Price (tax inc.) chrome, $120; polished brass, $115 


Matching twin precision Barometer $60 


Ship’s Bell Clocks, 4144 inch silver-plated brass dial, 8-day movement, 
4 jewels. One year guarantee. 


Price (tax inc.)chrome, $80; polished brass, $78 
Matching twin precision Barometer $48 
Ship’s Wheel Chandeliers, various sizes. 


SEND For List. 


KARL F. WEDE, Inc. 
MARINE CURIOS AND RELICS 
R.F.D. 3, SAUGERTIES, NEW YORK 





The American Neptune 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MARITIME HISTORY 
FOR ALL THOSE WHO LOVE SHIPS AND THE SEA 


Ss >, -_ 
BS BOSS 
‘i fartive ¢ aru ~ 
Effective 1 January 1959 
Subscriptions $10.00 by calendar years. 
Certain complete volumes and single numbers 


from Volume I (1941) to date are available at 


$10.00 per volume and $2.75 per single number. 


AMERICAN NEPTUNE, INCORPORATED 
PEABODY MUSEUM, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


An Invitation 


The United States Naval Institute cordially 
invites readers of The American Neptine to be- 
come associate members of the Naval Insti- 
tute. For annual dues of three dollars, mem- 
bers receive the U.S. Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings every month and are entitled to liberal 
discounts on books published by the U. S. Na- 
val Institute. 

A sample copy of the U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings and a membership application will 


be sent upon request. 


U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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M. V. Brewington 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Alexander C. Brown 

Warwick, Virginia 
Howard I. Chapelle 

U. S. National Museum 


Robert G. Albion 

Harvard University 
William A. Baker 

Hingham, Massachusetts 
Lloyd A. Brown 

Chicago 
Edward G. Brownlee 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Lionel Casson 

New York University 
Charles D. Childs 

Boston, Massachusetts 
William Bell Clark 
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Edward L. Cochrane 

Vice Admiral, U.S.N. (ret.) 
Charles H. P. Copeland 

Salem Public Library 
Carl C. Cutler 


Marine Historical Association 


Editors 


Walter Muir Whitehill 
The Boston Athenzum 


Storer B. Lunt 


New York City 
Samuel Eliot Morison 


Harvard University 
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Ernest S. Dodge 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Quincy, Massachusetts 
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L. W. Jenkins 
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Harry Shaw Newman 
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Stanley Pargellis 
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W. J. Lewis Parker 
Commander, U.S.C.G, 
Critchell Rimington 
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R. A. Skelton 
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Charles G. Summersell 
University of Alabama 


D. Foster Taylor 
Wollaston, Massachusetts 


E. J. Eller 

Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (ret.) 
Robert E, Farlow 

New York City 
John B. Heffernan 

Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (ret.) 


Frank A. Taylor 

U. S. National Museum 
William H. Tripp 
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American Neptune, Incorporated, a Massachusetts charitable corporation, with offices at the Pea- 
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